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OYAL ALBERT HALL.—MR. SIMS REEVES’ 
BENEFIT CONCERT is now definitely fixed for 
MONDAY EVENING, June 29th.—Mdme. Christine Nilsson, 
Mdme. Trebelli- Bettini, Miss Helen D’Alton, and Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington ; Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Santley. 
Solo Violin, Mdme. Norman-Neruda: Solo Pianoforte, Mr 
Willem Coenen. Conductors, Mr. Blumenthal, Mr. Sidney 
Naylor, ‘and Mr. Hatton. Organist, Dr. Stainer. The Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society. Conductor, Mr. Barnby. Tickets, 
3s., 58.. 78. 6d., (5000 admissions at 1s.), at Novello’s, 1, Berners- 
street and 35, Poultry, the usual agents, and at the Royal 


Albert Hall. (Tickets already purchased for June 1st will be 
available). 


ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, open to competition by Students throughout the 
kingdom. —Six Scholarships, of the value of Fifteen Guineas 
each, _ be adjudicate to the most talented competitors 
ee g to make music a profession, on THURSDAY, 

tm | oh * students in music possessing soprano or tenor voices, 

Pianists, violinists, and violoncellists can compete before 
the board of professors on presenting testimonials of character 
and respectability. —Applications . be addressed to 
R. WILKINSON, Sec. 
St. George's Hall, Langham- dian Regent-street. 


USICAL UNION.—MDME. A. ESSIPOFF.— 
On TUESDAY, June 23rd, St. James’s Hall, at 3.15.— 
Quintet, E flat, Beethoven; Sonata in D, for Piano and Violon- 
cello, Rubinstein with Lasserre; Violin Solos by Sarasate : 
Quartet, ‘‘God preserve the Emperor” (by request), Haydn ; 
— Solos, = Berceuse, —— Bulow, and Grand 
Rubinstein.—Tickets 7s. 6d. each, at Lucas and Co.'s, 
pad and Co.’s, and Austin’s, Visitors can pay at the Hall, 
it-street.—Pror. Eva, Director. 


ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN’S GUITAR 
RECITAL will take place MONDAY, June 29th, when 

she will play for the first time the First Movement of Giuliani’s 
Third Concerto, with Pianoforte accompaniment ; ‘‘ Les Adieux,” 
by Ferdinand Sor; Selections from Leonard Schulz, and her 
own com Artists, Madame Florence Lancia, Miss 
Cronin, Madame Lucci-Sievers, Mr. Finlay Finla 
and Signor Bucaloasi. Part Songs under the direstion of Mr. 
Chaplin Henry. Tickets, 10s. 6d. and 15s., at her residence, 
22a, Dorset-street, Portman- -square, W. 


Just Published. Price 3s. ; Post-free for 18 stamps. 


O GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted 
to the celebrated Prayer from ‘Moses in Kgypt.” 
By ROSSINI. 


J. B. Cramzr & Co., 201, Regent-street. 


O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every 
description, also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and 
Copyrights, Stocks-in-Trade, &c. Sale (devoted exclusively to 
this class of property) every month. Single instruments 
inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK and 
SIMPSON, 47, cester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 
1794). 


MUSIC and MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS.—JUNE SALE, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON will Sell by 
Auction, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, JUNE 29th, a Collection of Miscellaneous Music, 























SUPERIOR EDITIONS. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, 


Price 2s. 6d. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 





BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 
CONTAINING THE 
RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 
With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 





Price 1s. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





CRAMER'S 
OPERA BOUFFE CABINET. 


ELDORADO: 
THE WHOLE OF THE MUSIC 


AS SUNG NIGHTLY AT THE 
STRAND THEATRE, 


MY NEW MAID, 


ERETTA, 
WRITTEN BY 
H. B. FARNIE. 


COMPOSED BY 


CHARLES LECOCQ. 


THE BARBER OF BATH, 

















both Ancient and Modern, together with an assemblage of OPERETTA IN ONE ACT, 
Musical instru »«nts, Pianofortes, Harmoniums, Harps, Violins, WRITTEN BY 
and Violoncell Wind Instruments, &e. 
GRAND P!A? ‘ORTES by KIRKMAN and | BROADWOOD, H. B. FARNIE., 
ESSRS ’UTTICK and ye < — COMPOSED BY 
in the ale by Auction, on MONDAY, June 20t 
two fine full © pass Grand Pianofortes, by Broadwood an J. OFFENBACH, 
Kirkman. 
IT \N VIOLINS and VIOLONCELLOS. . 
M2888 2UPTICK and SIMPSON will include Sees Eee | eee. 
in tl Sale by Auction, on MONDAY, June 29th,| “BOURREE. In F major .. 1. 88, 
a Collection hoice Italian Instruments, the property ofa! [LES ECLAIREURS. Impromptu . + RPE RE 
gentleman ¢ sed). = SS ae poms ie oe ae ©. 
CcoPyY aT COMPOSITIONS by GUGLIELMO. THE MAGIC ory yy ES +N Ghat an 
ESS: PUTTICK and SIMPSON will include} THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morcean de Salon .. 4s, 
in Sale by Auction, on MONDAY, June 29th, 
the Plates “opyrights of several Compositions by P. D. ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


lielmo ng the very popular Song, ‘The Lover and 
aed.” » Dumerous —— 
M U s I 


WHEN THE 88. 

I SHINE IN THE LIGHT OF GOD. Rev.I. Ashe. 88. 
SHALL I, WASTING IN DESPAIR? G. Barker. 88, 
WHY DO SUMMER ROSES FADE? G. Barker. 3s. 
WEEP NOT FOR ME. G. Barker. 28. 

NEARER TO THEE. H. Barton. 3s. 

THE PEACE OF HOME. Sir Julius Benedict. 8s, 








o cA L 
ROSES BLOW. 


Cc. 
G. B. Allen. 


CHIME AGAIN, BEAUTIFUL BELLS. Bishop. 3s. 
FIS AIDEN. John Blockley, Jun. 3s, 
BEAUT ee Ab Ww. aan. 3s. 

THE BLACKSMIT 


DAYS THAT ARE FXO MORE. W. y $s. 
THE OCEAN. W. 


ON A — 
ROSE OF HAZELDEAN. Scotch Ballad. 
WHEN THE AUTUMN LEAVES ARE FALLING” ‘Balled, 
W. Cherry, 88. 
Post free at half. 


Payment in rane —London : 
ROBERT COCKS » 


€0., New 


DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Nose + 48 
meee oT Polka Mazurka + 48, 
( tly Tllustrated in Colours). " 

DIE G@LUCKSG0 ‘IN. Polka-Francaive .. .. 
Quite —_ to drcnsesi and Strauss’s best efforts, 





EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE MUSIC 


encored nightly at 5 Strand Theatre) :—*THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sw Mr. Edward T Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), AT ARE A LADY'S WANTS 
TO-DAY?” “ DON’T" AKE ME LAUGH,” and “WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” ag mag by J. FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, 3 post 
2s each. AAAARAAAAAAAASAnS 
LONDON: J. B. CRAMER ann CO., 


201, REGENT STREET; 











TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\ Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 
Musical Instruments. In direct communication with all the 
rincipal Continental publishers in Leipsig, Berlin, Hamburg, 

is, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308A, Oxford-street, London, W. 


MUSIC ~ BUSINESS | FOR. “SALE, 
ESSRS. M. GUNN and SONS, of DUBLIN, 
beg to announce that, having purchased the Theatre 
—_ Dublin, they intend to dispose of the entire of their stock, 
and of the goodwill of their b The p 8, situated 
in the best part of Dublin (Grafton- -street), are spacious and 
commanding, and are held on a long lease at alow rent. The 
Stock of Pianos and Harmoniums consists exclusively of inatru- 
ments by well-known and popular makers. There is a large 
number of instruments on hire at very remunerative rates, 
The Stock of Sheet Music is one of the finest in the provinces, 
and the Counter Trade is a steady and improving one, averaging 
£50 per week. The long-established ions of the busi 
extend to every part of Irelond. Principals only treated with, 
who can learn further particulars on application—M. GUN N 
and SONS, 61, Grafton-street, Dublin. 


HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public and private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, 
Portman- square, W, 


DEDICATED TO THE PR PRINCE OF WALES. 


M. W. BALFE’S 
NEW GRAND OPERA, 


“IL TALISMANO.” 


Performed with triumphant success at 
HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 
Complete with Portrait, Proem, and Memoir, 21s. 


VOCAL. 
EDITH’S PRAYER Lge Notte), }, sang by Mdme, Cagiatine 
Niusson, Original edition. 4s. ransposed in © and 


B 4s. 
GOLDEN LOVELOCKS (Folta Chiama), Duet, Tenor and 


Bass. 

THE ROSE SONG (Candido flore), sung by Signor Campanint 
(in E flat and A flat). 4s. 

OH! WHO SHALL SING THE RATTURE (Oh! chi d’amor, 
~ =, 2 by i ee Rota, original edition. 4s. 


MONANCH SUPREME. (Sommo Signore), Prayer, and WAR 
NG (L’arco tendete), sung by signor Rota, 4s. 
ON BALMY WING (A te ae * aure a sera), sung by Signor 
Campanini (in B and F), 
a HOURS ag che todo che languor), Duet from 


of Ladies 
BENEATH A PORTAL (La guerra appena), Romance of 
avarre, sw y Malle. Rozs (in F and E flat). 4s, 
THE. LADYEE NE (Canzone d’ wma sung by Mdme. 
Curistive Niisson (in E flat and C 
KEEP THE RING (Quest’ annel), By sung by Mdme. 
Curisting Nivsson and Signor Campanini. 4s, 
WHY SWEETHEART (Cara, perché si dolente), 7 Mdme. 
| omar Nitssoy, Mdile. Marts Rozre, and Signor 
CRUSADERS" MARCA. 33. 
A — TO wy ENGLAND (Cantiam dell’ Inghilterra), 
Part Song, 8.A.T. and B. 4s, 
DITTO. Glee by G. A. Macfarren. 
RADIANT SPLENDOURS (Nella ome 
Mdme, Curisetine Nisson. 48. 
PIANOFORTE. 
THE ROSE SONG. Wilhelm Kuhe. 4s. 
DITTO, E. Hime. 4s. 
FIRST FANTASIA. Wilhelm Kuhe. 4s, 


SECOND DITTO, Wilhelm Kuhe, 4s. 
FANTASIA. E. L. Hime. 4s. mm 




















tin B flat). 4s 


WAR SONG. Brinley Richards. 

THE TALISMAN WALTZ. Chas, Godfrey. 4s. 

DITTO GALOP. Chas. Godf 
ba yg Chas, 


DITTO 
DUFF & STEWART, 47, ‘OXFORD STREET. 
NOW READY, his 


THE MARCH OF THE BLACK WATCH, 
(42nd Highlanders). 
Composed and Arranged by 
MICHAEL WATSON, 








Bravrtirvtty Intvsrrarap in Conouns, 
Price 4s. 
Ransronp & Sox, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus, 
D*. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE,— 
For pp wee and the voice, and 
——- jong beg! s 
fom Grist, ‘Persiani: Lablache, and mauy of the andl 


—~. 
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J. T. HAYES, 


Church Publisher and Bookseller, 


LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 
Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy and Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 
, HENRIETTA S8T., COVENT GARDEN, 


besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection of those of other Church Firms. 


~ WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES for SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&o. (90 in all.) By C. A, JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &c. In Fifteen Packets, each 1s., postage, lid. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., ?s, 6d, each; postage, 8d. 

** Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 

one that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
igh teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
bis series.”—Church Work. 


ee § at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman. 
‘A prettier story was never written.”—Guardian, 
**Charmingly told ; full of interest.”—Church Review, 
** An attractive little tale."—Church Times, 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by Post 2s. 8d. 
“A really beaytiful story.”--Literary Churchman, 
** An excellent tale for oys.”—Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rey. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s. 4d. 
‘Pure amusement, but of a high antl recondite charaeter. 


ae 








A repertory of the Oddest and drollest articles imaginable, | 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined,” —Guardian. 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 8. 
BARING-GOULD. 8s. 6d.; by Post 8s. 9d. 
** Some are quaint and pretty ; ‘and some have a little dash of | 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of | 
Fouyué’s charming stories.”—Guardian. 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third | 
Series. By Author of * Cousio Eustace,” &e, Three Vols. | 
separated), each Bsa. Gd. ; by Post 38, 10d, | 

‘Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 
ull of sound, wholegome teaching.’’—Guardian. | 
“Brief sketches from real life ; and most amongst the poor. | 

There Is a strong view of che erfyl resignation, as well as seed 

piety throushout.”—Churchman, 


COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on tl 
Prayer Book. By Anthor of “Tales of Kirkbeek.” | 
Edited by W. J. FE. BENNETT. 5s. 60., by Post 6s. 

** Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing | 
one, viz., give them such explanations of the Prayer Look : as 
will make them love it with the intalligent affection of well- | 
instructed children.”—Church Times, } 


RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. . 6d., 
Post 8s. Od. 

“Nothing but old familiar stories. But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Bennett our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals, This, however, is not done | 
obtrusively.’’—Guardian, 


A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of| 
“Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3s. 6d., by Post 8s, 10d. ) 
**A few common-place skete hex of commun- place characters 
in common-p'ace circumstances. Should they convey some } 
amusement, and suggest some useful thought, the object of the | 
story will be fulfilled.”—Preface. | 


OUR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN: Based on Inci- | 
dents in Our Lord's Jife, By C. A, JONES, 2s. 6d,; by | 
Post 2s. 8d. 

“ Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc- | 
tion will be appreciated,” —C ‘hurch Times. | 


| 
VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Chureh | 
History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s, 2d. 

* Nearly all the narratives are t sken directly from the earliest | 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully s:udied, so as to 
transplart the reader into the very atmosphere of the auciety of | 
the time.”—Literary Churehingn. 

“A charming book; should be in every village library,”— 
Church Review, 


The PILGRIM ; 
by Post 1s. 7)d. 
** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school. 
vatractive.”—Church Heview, 
“Thoroughly Catholic jn sentiment, and well calculated (o 
lay old on the imagination,”—Chureh Times, 


OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reyerence at 
Divine Worship, 18 6d., by Post 1s, 8d. 
**'The story is most Interesting. "Church Times. 
** Pretty : pleasautly written,”—Literary Churchman. 
WAYLAND WELL. ANewTale. By C, A.M. W, 
ba, by Post Sa, fl, 
“ Well-written, fall of useful suggestions and warning—to 
you ladies especially.’ '—Literary Churchman, 
 Hxcoedingly interesting.” —Churchman's Companion, 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 

* An Object in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” &c. 28, ; by 

"oat Ya. 2d. 

book we can warmly praise and recommend to a lending 
library’ '—Guardian, 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Eales of a few 
Guilds in operation. %. @d.; by Post 2a. 

‘A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner . which Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for good." —Guardian, 

**Tts tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
lbrary."—Church Times, 


and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 


Interesting and 


-—---—— 


Hayes's Catalogue on application, 





J U. HAYES LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARR; anp 4, 





MENRIETTA STREKT, COVENT GARDEN, 





SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED 
VOLUME THE FOURTH. 


“WELSH MELODIES,” 4 


WITH WELSH AND ENGLISH WORDS. 
Containing 24 Pieces, as Solos and Quartets, 
NEVER PUBLISHED BEFORE. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth Gilt. 


ARRANGED BY 


JOHN THOMAS, 


PENCERDD GWALIA), 


PRICE 2ls. 





THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 
GEORGE 'THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 
hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


JOHN THOMAS. 
(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Nos, 1 to 10 of the above are now ready, 
Price One Shilling each. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


oF 


ALL THE WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 
WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 
Historical facts connected therewith, 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 
supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen, 


LONDON : 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 








—, 


PINeL Bs: MAGAZINE, 
MONTHLY. 
_ PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR. 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. 
MTESSE DE PULIGA. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits ead 


SUMMER IN SPAIN. By Mrs. 
RAMSAY. 1 vol 8vo., with Frontispiece and Vignetie 


OUND ABOUT THE ISLANDS; or, 3; or, 
i ony Spots near Home. By CLEMENT W. SCOTT, 











HE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 
NORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases 
the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. 


ony HOLLINGSHEAD. 3 vols. demy 8vo., with 
U of Religions Life in the 
MAURICE DAVIES, DD, 1 yol., 8vo, 


RTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 


Religious Life in the Church of England. By the Author 
of ‘* Unorthodox London,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


HE ONLY ONE OF HER MOTHER, 
By the Author of * Altogether Wrong," &c, 3 vals. 








NCE AND FOR EVER; or, ‘Passages 
J appeals Lie of the Curate of Danbury, By the Author of 


A FRIEND AT COURT. By ~ ALEX. 
ANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.8.A. 3 vols. 








LIFE’S REWARD. 


LYSONS. 2 vols. 


RANK SINCLAIR'S WIFE. By Mrs, 


J. H, RIDDELL. 3 vols. 


YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. By Mrs, 
GEORGE HOOPER. 8 vols. 


HAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN, By 


the Author of “ Ship Ahoy. " 8 vols, 


G RANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and 
Bachelors, By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP. 8 vols 


Fos BEAUTY'S BAKE: a New y Novel. 


1 vel. 


Sy 


By H, M. 











SLEY BROTHERS: 


, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALD. 
tHe BEST anp CHEAPEST 


SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
(From £4, 103, | 
Are Superior to all others of their class, 
GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET,: LONDON, W 


-_-__ 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED, 
Insravorion Gratis, 
Illustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post free. 
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LOVE-TIDE LONG AGO. 





A memory of glad summer hours, 
Sweetheart, for me and thee, 

A memory of sweet space of flowers 
Beside a Western sea; 

A memory of blue love-tide skies, 
Of smiling seas below, 

Of sunnier smiles and bluer eyes 
In love-tide long ago. 


There has been strife of storm and sea 
Beside our trysting spot, 

There has been pain for thee and me 
In happier days forgot. 

And now as through the mist of years 
Glad memories come and go, 

Forget the trouble and the tears 
Since love-tide long ago, 


Gorpon CAMPBELL, 





PROVINCIAL. 





Mr, Addison’s Liverpool company is performing 
in Manchester Byron’s burlesque ** Lurline.” 





Miss Selina Dolaro’s Angot company is again at 
the Liverpool Prince of Wales Theatre, drawing large 
houses, 

Miss Soldene’s Angot company (with Mr. dn 
Terreaux’s yersion) has been playing this week at 
Bradford. 





In the Theatre Royal, Belfast, Mr. L. J, Sefton’s 
London Comedy company have been playing for the 
past fortnight to fair houses. On Friday eyening 
Miss Rose Leclereg takes her benefit. 





On Wednesday Mdlle. Marie Krebs reaped praise 
and fame in Brighton. Opening with the Appas- 
sionata sonata of Beethoven, she played suc- 
cessively morceaux by Schumann, Ferdiuand 
Hiller, Scarlatti, herself, Seeling, Weber, Schubert, 
Liszt, and Chopin, the selections from the latter 
(which concluded the Recital) being the A flat 
impromptu and the C major Polonaise. The 
audience were most enthusiastic. 

On Monday “ Heart’s Delight” was produced by 
Mr. Samuel Emery and a London company at the 
Brighton Theatre. The engagement is only fora 
week, On Monday next, Mr. H. J, Montague and 


his celebrated Globe Theatre company are an- | 


nounced to appear, Mr. H. Nye Chart haying 


effected an engagement with them for a limited | 


number of nights. A new three act comedy, by Mr. 
Horace Wigan, is to be produced on the occasion, 

Messrs. J. B. Cramer and Co, announce a grand 
evening summer concert for Wednesday, the 8th 
proximo, in Brighton. The list of artists is brilliant, 
comprising the best of Mr. Mapleson’s present 
Italian Opera company—Malle, Titiens and Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini, Mdlle. Alwina Valleria, and Malle, 
Singelli, Selections will be given from no less than 
ten operas, including works by Mozart, Rossini, 
Verdi, Meyerbeer, and Donizetti, The prices are 
low—from 1s. to 7s, 6d. 





The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Chureh 
in Ireland sat in Belfast on Friday morning, when, 
after the report of the Committee on Psalmody was 
adopted, the Instrumental Music question, which has 
excited a great deal of interest in the Church, was 
taken up in a very crowded house. The subject wag 
introduced by the Rev. William Johnston, ex-Modera- 
tor, who proposed a series of resolutions, to the effect 
that the Assembly could not but express its grave 
disapproval of those congregations who did not 
harmonise their service of praise with the reso- 
lutions of the Assembly; and, that whilst every 
congregation had liberty to state its grievances, 
the Assembly required, as a matter of Church 
order and Presbyterian principle, that the 
deliverance of 1878 deprecating instrumental musi¢ 
should be carried out by all the congregations under 


its care. The motion led to a prolonged discussion 
Rev. H.B. Wilson, of Cookstown, proposed an amend 
ment, the main difference between which and th 
original resolution was that the amendment “ recom 
mended” all congregations to abstain from the use o 
insiruments in public worship. The original resolu 
tion, as proposed by Mr. Johnston, “ required” then 
to doso “asa matter of Church order and Presbyteriar 
principle.” Mr. Johnston’s resolutions were passed 
by a great majority, and several members of the 
minority obtained leave to dissent, and gave then 
reasons for so doing. The deliverance of 1878 
referred to, expressed the objections of the Assembly 
to organ or harmoniums in church. Nevertheless 
nine congregations in Ireland have continued to use 
these profane devices. 








OPERA. 





Three performances have now been given of * Il 
Talismano,” and the general rdemee! 8 is con- 
firmed that Balfe’s posthumous opera is most suc- 
cessful in the parts stamped with the old style of 
the master, and least so where he has made ambitious 
attempts at the effects of the modern German school, 
Balfe was no great contrapuntist: indeed he used 
to profess a candid and hearty contempt for the 
fetters of musical theory. He was a natural melo- 
dist: he ‘lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came,’’ being neither delved out nor hammered out, 
There was a certain spontaneity and fulness in his 
tunefulness, which smacked of his nationality; and 
it was that which made him popular. Much of this 
character invests ‘‘ Il Talismano,” and it isin the 
pure Balfean passages that most interest and plea- 
sure lie. The tenor romance for instance, which 
runs through the work, ** Candido fiore,” with its 
tender cantabile, is a perfect specimen of the old 
master. It is not strikingly original: that is to 
say its phrases suggest half-a-dozen separate remi- 
niscences ; but the style, the stringing together, and 
the grace of the whole are pure Balfe, and the result 
ischarming. This song is the keynote of the opera, 
as it were. Another for Edith—her first air, by the 
way—is no less admirable. This is “ Placida notte” 
(‘* Solemnly softly cometh the nightfall"), with a 
change from D major to EH flat, and an aecompani- 
ment in the composer’s best manner. Some of the 





choral numbers, too, are very fine. 


| ‘*Il Talismano,” it must be remembered, was 
| originally written as an English opera in three acts, 
| to the libretto of Mr. Arthur Matthison, based upon 
\the chief episode in Scott’s “Talisman.” The 
| talisman proper, however, does not come into the 
| story at all, nor is Saladin introduced except as an 
obscure Emir. Mr. Matthison originally intended 
to call the work ‘* The Knight of the Leopard ;” but 
the association with Scott’s novel overrid all other 
considerations. The work has been mapped out 
with good effect both for music and spectacle. As 
the curtain rises, a troop of Saracenic soldiers in 
the desert sing a chorus, “Soldiers of Araby.” 
They disperse, and Sir Kenneth of Scotland and the 
Emir Sheerkohf enter; Sir Kenneth declares him- 
self an envoy from the Princes of the Orusade to 
the noble ladies, Richard’s Queen, Berengaria, and 
his cousin, Edith Plantagenet, &c., who have 
secluded themselves for prayer and meditation in 
the rock-carved chapel of the hermit of Engaddi. 
The Emir offers to guide the knight to his destina- 
tion, and after a duet the pair set forth on their 
journey. Scene the second shows us a corridor of 
the desert chapel, and Edith Plantagenet enters ; 
she sings a recitative and prayer, and, on hearing 
that Sir Kenneth is approaching, expresses her joy 
in an aria, and is then summoned by Nectabanus 
to the presence of the Queen, to robe for the holy 
vespers, The slave Nectabanus, in a recitative and 
song, reveals his own malicious disposition, by 
declaring his hatred of beauty, brightness, love, &c,, 
and his delight in their opposites. Scene the third 
is the interior of the chapel, and here the Queen and 
Edith, accompanied by the Court ladies, &c,—al) 
clad in conventual robes-—nuns, acolytes, &c., enter 
in procession, singing a ‘Salve Regina.” Edith 
recognises Sir Kenneth and drops a rosebud at his 
feet, making, as she does so, a sign of silence. As 








‘he procession gradually recedes, the knight apostro- 
ohises the rose in a song, “ Flow'ret, I kiss thee,” 
he “ Salve Regina” mingling with its last strains ; 
he tones of the organ add their harmonies to the 
nelodious sounds, and as Sir Kenneth falls on one 
‘nee, pressing the precious rosebud to his lips, the 
surtain descends on the first act. The second act 
»pens in the tent of King Lion Heart. Sir Kenneth 
enters, and is warned by the King against loving 
too loftily. “Tempt not, Sir Leopard, the paw of 
the lion!” Their interview is suddenly inter- 
rupted by De Vaux rushing in to tell the King 
that the Duke of Austria has planted his banner 
side by side with that of England on St. George's 
Mount, the place of honour in the camp, and ceded 
to Richard as acknowledged leader of the Crusade. 
Richard’s hot blood takes fire at this news, and with 
a short trio, ** To the mount, oh! to the mount!" 
the three hurriedly quit the scene, and repair sword 
in hand to St, George’s Mount. There, Richard 
tears down the banner, and tramples on it, This 
scene—an Eastern sunset warmly illuminating the 
Mount, with groups of armed crusaders in clamorous 
dispute—created a highly animated impresssion- 
The movement commences with the successive 
entries of the several choral divisions of Austrians, 
French, and English, and a two-part female chorus 
of eight pages. In the opening portion the constey- 
nation raised by the well-known incident of the 
banners is effectively expressed. Some solo passages 
follow, appropriate to the contention between Richard 
and the offending Duke of Austria, the interposition 
of the French king, and Sir Kenneth’'s acceptance of 
the charge of watching the English standard, The 
chorus ‘‘ Draw your swords,’ with ample accompani- 
ment of wind and brass, and the bustle and animation 
of the whole scene, made one of the most elaborate 
and effective stage illusions imaginable. The quarrel 
is soon over, as the King reminds them that their 
task in Palestine is to fight for the Holy Sepulchre, 
and Richard has a prayer, “* Monarch Supreme,” 
the air of which had been heard in the opening 
prelude, followed by a stirring march and chorus. 
As the hosts disperse, Sir Kenneth enters, proud of 
his knightly duty. He sees the tent of his iady-love, 
and sings a romance, ‘On balmy wing,” in which 
Sig. Campanini’s voice has full range. His vigil is 
interrupted by the stealthy entrance of Nectabanus, 
who brings him a message from a royal lady, and 
a summons to follow him to her tent. The struggle 
of the knight between love and duty, and the malevo- 
lent glee of the slave, are depicted in a duet, and 
finally Sir Kenneth quits his post, and honour is 
conquered by love. Scene the third is the Queen's 
Pavilion—the Queen and ladies disvovered embyoider- 
ing, &c. Ina part song, ‘* Weary hours,” the ladies 
express a desire to return home, and then Berengaria 
sings a‘ Romaunt of Navarre,” * La guerra appena,” 
with choral refrain. This is likely to beeomo 
popular. Edith enters, sings the story of the 
* Ladye Eveline,” and the Queen then informs her 
that Sir Kenneth has been docoyed from his post, 
and is now in the neighbouring tent. Hdith, indig- 
nant at the cruel jest, bitterly reproaches the Queen 
for thus placing the honour of a gallant knight in 
jeopardy, and Berengaria, dismayed, hastens to 
assuage her husband's certain anger, Sir Kenneth 
enters, and, in a grand duet with Edith, he declares 
his love. Hdith tells him to keep the ring that was 
used to lure him to the tent, and then bids him speed 
back to the Mount. The King, however, now enters, 
and the intelligence of the outrage on the Rnglish 
banner stira Richard to ungovernable rage, He 
menaces Kenneth with his battle-axe, and the climax 
is wrought out in a concerted piece and a finale that 
are full of animation, although not very original. 
The principals and chorus, and the most powerful 
orchestral effects, are all brought into employment 
with good dramatic effect, and the curtain falla on 
the second act. 

From this point the interest falls off. The story, 
as a dramatic whole, begins to decline, and is 
occupied mainly by desultory martial effects. King 
Richard is in his tent, on the eve of returning to 
England, He is reading a letter, which aequaints 
him that Sir Kenneth is more than simple knight. 
The Queen and Edith enter, and in a trio the King 
bids Edith be of good cheer, for ‘ something shall 
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happen” that very night that will lighten her grief, 


and brighten her eyes again. In scene the second, 
to the strains of a grand procession march, the 
King, and the Princes of the Crusade, with their 
followings, enter, to the jovial strains of a chorus, 
‘To Merrie England,” and then the King bids the 
Minstrel Knight sing a strain oflove. Sir Kenneth’s 
voice is heard behind the scenes singing the ‘‘ Rose 
Song,” as heard in the first act, and he then enters 
with the nobles. Richard acquaints his knights that 
Sir Kenneth is David, Earl of Huntingdon and Prinee 
Royal of Scotland; joins his hand in Edith’s, the 
March again breaks forth, the curtains of the pavilion 
are drawn aside, the sea and the ships of the Crusaders 
are discovered, and to a repetition of the smoothly 
written four-part choral harmony, ‘ Cantiam dell’ 
Inghilterra,” the final curtain falls, A rondo in 
this act, ‘‘ Nella dolee trepidanza,” splendidly sung 
by Mdme. Nilsson, is one of the chief features of 
the performance, and will doubtless attain consider- 
able popularity. Besides the musical numbers we 
have mentioned, several others in the work are dis- 
tinguished by high merit. Thus Edith’s romance, 
‘* La Canzone d’Evelina;’’ the Romance for Beren- 
garia, ‘‘La guerra appena,” in which Mdlle. Marie 
Roze gained a well-deserved encore; Sir Kenneth’s 
aria, ‘A te coll’ aure,” and the duet for him and 
Edith, ‘‘ Quest annel,” the latter part of which had 
to be repeated, are all good points. The chorus of 
the Arab soldiers at the beginning of Act L, 
** Soldiers of Araby” with its melodious final move- 
ment, “Our master awaits us,” is original and 
striking. The chorus for ladies’ voices in Act II., 
** Hours and hours roll slowly on,” is tuneful and 
effective, although not remarkably original, par- 
ticularly in the first four bars, which strikingly 
recall ‘* Ten little niggers,” the comic song. 


The manner in which the opera has been put upon 
the stage, and the excellence of the acting, reflect high 
credit on the enterprise. Mdme. Christine Nilsson 
as Edith Plantagenet, Mdlle. Marie Roze as Beren- 
garia, Sig. Campanini as Sir Kenneth, Sig. Rota as 
Richard Caur de Lion, Sig. Catalani as Nectabanus, 
Sig. Campobello as L’Emire, all faithfully fulfil their 
trust. Mdme. Nilsson invests the proud but gentle 
English Princess with the true dramatic spirit, and 
with that vocal excellence which is all her own. No 
possible improvement could be suggested on her in- 
terpretation throughout. The two solos in Act I. 
and Act II. were admirably rendered, and the rondo 
in the third act, was, as we have said, exquisitely 
interpreted, and brought down a unanimous encore. 
Numerous encores, bouquets and rappels were 
showered upon her throughout the evening. Malle. 
Marie Roze was a personable and attractive queen, 
and well deserved her encore in Act. II. Sig. Cam- 
panini did not look the gallant knight as regards 
make-up; he represented himself as too old; and 
how could he go to defend a banner against the mailed 
chivalry of Austria, in the simple walking costume of 
Manrico in the “ Trovatore”? He should be armed 
to the eyes. Sig. Campanini sang nicely, making 
especial point with the love duet. King Richard was 
rather a puny king in the angry scene, instead of 
being the raging lion-temper as well as lion-heart. 
His business with the battle-axe, might be better 
developed, and look more of a muscular feat. The 
singing, however, of Sig. Rota was artistic. Sig. 
Catalani gave a spirited and picturesque impersona- 
tion of the malevolent slave, Nectabanus; Sig. 
Campobello, as the L’Hmire, acted and sang like a 
thorough artist; Sig. Costa as the King of France, 
Sig. Casaboni as the Duke of Austria, and Sig. Rinal- 
dini as the Baron de Vauz, did well what they had 
to do. The choristers and the instrumentalists 
worked with a will; but the lowering of the pitch is not 
an improvement, Accustomed to sing up to a certain 
diapason, the human throat instinctively forms itself 
to produce the usual sounds, and the result is that 
the singers and instruments do not accord. There 
were notorious examples of this singing out of tune, 
for which the alteration of pitch was alone respon- 
sible. The performance, however, as a whole 
remains brilliant ; and in all points of view, musical 
and spectacular, this posthumous work of Balfe’s is 
worthy of the care aud labour bestowed upon its 
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On Saturday at Drury Lane the second appearance 
of M. Achard as Raoul of the ‘* Huguenots” took 
place—the character in which he attained great 
success a week before. With ‘Il Talismano” on 
Monday and Wednesday, ‘‘ Semiramide”’ on Tuesday 
and ‘‘ Lucrezia” last night, the operatic week has 
been completed. 

Last night when “ Luecrezia” was done, Sig. 
Gillandi took the part of Gennaro. His isa splendid 
voice, which was in excellent form; and he achieved 
a success of the most gratifying description. His 
great point was made in the trio ‘“‘Guai se te 
sfugge,’’ which produced a profound impression. 
Sig. Gillandi is a gain to any operatic enterprise. 
His colleagues were Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli, 
and Sig. Agnesi: the cast therefore was excellent. 

At Covent Garden * Norma” has been twice played 
with Mdme. Vilda in the title-réle. Three years 
have elapsed since Mdme. Vilda was with us last, 
and in the interval she has improved wonderfully. 
Vocally she was always admirable, but her acting at 
that time vas tame and unimpressive. She has 
now made a considerable advance in stage-art and 
acquired histrionic purpose and imitation. Though 
not a Titiens, far less a Grisi, she is some way 
removed from the phlegmatic Norma of three years 
ago, whose passionlessness would have delighted 
slow-pated von Hartmann, with his horror of love- 
sick heroines. Mdme. Vilda’s noble voice is unim- 
paired. Her opening aria, ‘‘ Casta Diva,” established 
her position at once, and was followed by hearty 
and unanimous applause. Adalgisa was Mdme. 
Sinico-Campobello, who sang and acted admirably. 
Sig. Pavani is a good Pollio and achieved a great 
success. Sig. Bagagiolo as Oroveso sang well but 
acted poorly, lending no assistance to the stage- 
picture, but lapsing into indifference when not 
required to sing. Band and chorus were fully up to 
the mark. Sig. Bevignani conducted. 

On Tuesday ‘‘ Mignon” should have been given, 
but Mdlle. Marimon found herself with a sore 
throat, and so ‘‘ Sonnambula” had to be substituted. 
Malle. Albani played Amina in her usual good style, 
though her voice was not in the best condition. 
But these east winds are so trying. M. Faure’s 
Rodolfo was once more excellent. The part does 
little to show M. Faure’s chief qualities, but having 
accepted it, he is always en évidence, acting con- 
scientiously and like a true artist.. The Elvino was 
a young tenor, Signor Piazza, who possesses a sweet 
and tuneful voice, which practice may make perfect. 
Dramatically he is intelligent. Mdlle. Cottino 
played Lisa, and Sig. Fallar Alescio, both in- 
differently. ’ 

On Wednesday Signor Marini made his second 
appearance in England as Manrico. His success 
was unquestionable. Signor Marini created a 
perfect furore by his splendid singing of “ Di quella 
pira.” The ease and precision with which a high 
chest note was taken was only one of the remarkable 
illustrations Signor Marini gave of his powers, but 
it was one which perfectly electrified the audience. 
In the “‘ Miserere” scene the expressive singing of 
the new tenor was finely exhibited, and contributed 
in a great measure to the encore which was 
demanded. Mdme. Patti was the charming Leonora, 
delighting everybody. M. Maurel made an effective 
Conte di Luna, and Malle. Scalchi was her former 
self as Azucena. 
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CONCERTS. 





The selection of music on Tuesday last at the 
Musical Union performance was one of great artistic 
interest, and one admirably calculated to display 
the splendid abilities and perfect mastery over his 
instrument of Alfred Jaell, upon the occasion of his 
farewell for the season. The rich and characteristic 
trio in F, Op. 80, by Robert Schumann, is a work of 
infinite variety, fanciful detail, and delicate work- 
manship. No living pianist possesses higher qualifi- 
cations for the performance of such music than 
Jaell, whose fingers tell the story of his rare mental 
appreciation of the composer with unerring truth 
and accuracy. Beethoven's exquisite quartet in G, 
No. 2, Op. 28, for strings, came next, and it was 
given with the highest finish and sensibility by 





Professor Ella’s quartet, with Senor Barasate as 


leading bow. The elegance and neatness of the 
execution of this work greatly pleased the artistic 
portion of the audience. Spohr has doubtless 
produced much chamber music of rare beauty, and 
not the least remarkable of his works of this type is 
the pianoforte quintet in C minor. Though played 
now as with the personal sanction of the composer 
upon stringed instruments, it is to be preferred in 
its original form, seeing that the oboe and other 
wind parts have not sufficient action and breadth 
when heard on stringed instruments, and what is 
full of life and sentiment on the prominent wind 
tones, proves often but mild food on the strings. 
Notwithstanding this opinion the performance of 
Tuesday was one of the greatest interest. The 
string parts were played with infinite sentiment and 
care, Senor Sarasate accepting his comparatively 
modest position with that perfect and modest grace 
which ever reigns in the mind of an artist of the 
highest rank. Jaell surpassed himself in his utter- 
ance of the intensely difficult bravura passages for 
the piano; that bright, keen delicacy and silvery 
touch of his came out with capital beauty. The 
fine sentimental slow movement, too, was perfect in 
its way. An unpleasant noise, sounding like spirit- 
rapping one would fancy, interrupted this perform- 
ance between the first and second movements, 
Sometimes a St. James’s Hall audience finds out 
what it is to realise the smell of the ghosts of a 
thousand and one dinners, evening concert-goers 
have the distant sound of the Christy Minstrels 
below during the piano passages. The nuisance of 
Tuesday was apparently an original one difficult of 
explanation. Such annoyances come of practising 
the economy of making a concert hall in this great 
and wealthy city serve several purposes at one and 
the same time. But enough, let us get back to 
Jaell, who in his concluding group of solos included 
a Melodie Romantique of his own (Op. 152). In 
this a sentimental singing subject is admirably 
treated, and several effective enharmonic changes 
are introduced. Madame Annette Essipoff is the 
pianist for the next two matinées. 


Mr. Kuhe’s concert is always an event in the 
season, whether it occur in Piccadilly or Covent 
Garden. This year it took place at the Floral Hall, 
and was sustained chiefly by the members of the 
Italian Opera House. As a matter of course an 
influx followed of worn-out national ballads,— 
‘* Comin’ thro’ the rye,” “‘ Edinboro’ town,” “* Robin 
Adair,” ‘Last rose,” and all the fade, stale, 
exhausted category. Happily the men are not 
bitten by this mania for surfeiting a silly audience 
with ballad literature, and M. Faure took up a more 
dignified footing with the drinking song from 
“Hamlet ;” Signor Nicolini with the romance from 
“ Luisa Miller;” and M. Maurel, with Stradella’s 
“ Pieta Signor.” M. Bolis was also heard with 
effect in the trio from “ Guillaume Tell.” Mr. 
Kuhe as solo pianist, played an arrangement by 
himself of one of Gottschalk’s capriccios. He was 
encored, but modestly declined. He likewise joined 
Miss Marie Krebs in Reinecke’s impromptu on an 
air from Schumann’s “ Manfred,” admirably per- 
formed; and healso led a selection from Hummel’s 
celebrated septuor in which he was assisted by MM. 
Waefelghem, Paque, Svensden, Dubrucq, Paquis, 
and Reynolds. These instrumental treats redeemed 
the concert from the vapidities of the ballad-singers. 
Malle. Marimon achieved success in a bolero by 
Clapisson. 

Mdme. Christine Nilsson’s annual benefit concert 
last week at St. James’s Hall attracted a large 
audience. The chief features of the selection con- 
sisted of her own excellent contributions. These 
consisted of the air “ Angels, ever bright and fair” 
(from Handel’s “ Theodora),” ‘Let the bright 
Seraphim ” (from the same composer’s ‘* Samson),” 
with trumpet obbligato by Mr. Reynolds (encored), 
and some Swedish National Melodies, the encore 
of which was replied to by the song “Give mea 
penny” (accompanied by herself). Several other 
members of Her Majesty’s Opera Company contri- 
buted to the program, including Signor Campanini, 
who sang, with much effect, the romanza, “ Celeste 
Aida,” from Verdi’s latest opera, *4ida.” The 





prima donna and the primo tenore were also heard 
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(for the first time in this country) in the duet for 
Elsa and Lohengrin, ‘‘ Cessaro i canto alfin,’ from 
Wagner’s ‘ Lohengrin.” The Swedish Ladies’ 
Quartet gave some of their characteristic national 
melodies; Mdlle. Krebs played with great brilliancy 
two pianoforte solos—Weber’s ‘‘ Rondo Brillant,” 
in E flat, and Liszt’s fantasia on themes from 
‘ Rigoletto ;” and Signor Li Calsi proved himself a 
skilful pianist in the prominent part of Spohr’s 
septet for piano with string and wind instruments. 
Signor Li Calsi and Mr. F. H. Cowen acted as 
conductors. 

Mr. Frederic Archer’s matinée on Wednesday at 
the Queen’s Concert-rooms was fully and fashionably 
attended. Mr. Archer is not only an accomplished 
organist, holding a sinecure post at the Alexandra 
Palace (not his fault that the duties are still pro- 
spective), but is also an able pianist, as his per- 
formances on Wednesday, solo and associated, 
testified. In Bennett’s graceful sestet (Op. 8) he 
took part, also in a double duet on two pianofortes 
on themes of Lindsay Sloper arranged by Benedict ; 
and his solos, some of them his own composition, 
were rendered with perfect facility and absence of 
obvious effort, but at the same time with full effect. 
His associates were Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Sophie 
Ferrari, Miss Katharine Poyntz, and Mdme. Patey ; 
Mr. Trelawny Cobham, Mr. Arthur Matthison, Sig. 
Gustav Garcia, and Mr. L. W. Thomas; Malle. 
Esmeralda Cervantes, for the harp; Messrs. Palmer 
and Barnard, violins; Mr. W. E. Evans, viola; Herr 
A. Brousil, violoncello; Mr. J. H. Waud, contra 
bass ; and Sir Julius Benedict, Chevalier de Kontski, 
and Mr. Hargitt on the pianoforte. Mr. Archer's 
dainty composition ‘‘ Goldenheart’s Test” was very 
pleasantly sung by Miss Ferrari. Mr. Arthur Matthi- 
son, a baritone of excellent compass, who has only 
recently discovered his true voice, sang with effect, 
and also read a poem of his own between the parts. 
He is a good reader with considerable command of 
pathos of il a des larmes dans la voix. Another 
entertaining interlude was ‘‘ Mrs. Mayfair’s Morning,’ 
a pianoforte and vocal sketch in the John Parry man- 
ner by Mr. George Grossmith, Jun. The humours of 
a fashionable matinée at which arobust amateur sings 
a mild tenor song about ‘‘ Moonlight gently falling,” 
and “‘ Whisper to me,” in a voice loud enough to com- 
mand the crew of a man-of-war in a storm, were very 
funnily developed. Mr. Grossmith, Jun., evidently 
inherits the paternal talent in this form of 
caricature. 


The second concert of the fourth season of the 
Welsh Choral Union took place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms on Tuesday last. On which occasion 
the singers were Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Marian 
Williams, Mr. Burleigh Tesséman, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. The well-known Welsh choruses, ‘‘ Come 
to battle,” ‘The Minstrel’s adieu to his native 
land,” “ Hob a derry dando,” ‘* Hunting the Hare,” 
‘“‘ The King’s departure,” and the ‘‘ Joy of the mead 
cup,” were all excellently sung by the well-trained 
Welsh choir, which only wants a few more treble 
voices to balance the, at present, rather too power- 
ful male voices, to make it superior to any we 
have yet heard. There were also three more in- 
troductions from Mr. Thomas's forthcoming fourth 
volume of the Welsh Melodies: two .choruses, 
and the song “‘Dyffryn Llanberis,” (‘The Vale of 
Llanberis,”) splendidly sung by Miss Wynne, and 
rapturously received, which augurs well for the 
popularity of this new volume. Miss Wynne was 
in superlative voice, and gave Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hear 
my prayer,” with great effect, which was well 
accompanied by the chorus. Miss Marian Williams 
sang Mr. Thomas’s song, “ Gelert’s Grave,” so 
effectively as to call for a repetition, which however 
was substituted by another Welsh song. Mr. Lewis 
Thomas was in capital voice, and sang “ Sulla 
poppa” in his best style, eliciting a rapturous 
encore. Mr. Burleigh Tesséman sang the two songs 
from “ Rigoletto” in good style, but was not so 
happy in Miss Louisa Gray’s song ‘‘ My white rose.” 
In addition to the vocal music Malle. Thérése 
Castellan played a “Fantaisie de Ballet’’ by De 
Beriot, on the violin, in excellent style and finish ; 
and altogether the concert was one of the best we 
have heard from the Welsh Choral Union. 





THEATRES. 
——e 

The benefit of Mr. George Coleman of the Olympic 
Theatre took place at the Gaiety on Saturday after- 
noon, when the ‘* Hunchback” was performed. A 
débutante, Mrs. Fairfax, made her appearance as 
Julia, but did not show to special advantage in the 
part. Even with due allowances made for nervous- 
ness, it’ would be false judgment to applaud Mrs. 
Fairfax for attempting the higher dramatic sphere ; 
the impulses of this Julia were too patchy and 
disconnected. But the actress has a pleasant 
appearance and an agreeable voice, and in minor 
comedy she may one day fill a position when she 
has fully mastered the use of these attributes. Mrs. 
Fairfax’s colleagues had the effect of eclipsing her. 
There were, for instance, Mr. Creswick as Master 
Walter, Mr. Hermann Vezin as Sir Thomas Clifford, 
a very amusing Fathom in Mr. Righton; and Miss 
Fowler was a perfectly attractive Helen, exhibiting 
extraordinary archness and sprightliness, without 
exaggeration. At the conclusion of the play, Miss 
Ada Cavendish recited, with much spirit and effect, 
Tennyson's ‘* Charge of the Light Brigade.” The 
house was crowded and enthusiastic. 


Tt was wise in MM. Valnay and Pitron to replace 
the gloomy plays rendered lurid by Mdme. Pasca’s 
impersonation with the bright popular comedy of 
‘“‘ Gavaut, Minard et Cie.”” Mdme. Pasca did not 
create a pleasing impression on the whole during 
her short engagement. Her Fiammina lacked the 
one touch of nature, her Cora in “ L’ Article 47” 
suffered from the contradictions and repulsive 
morality of the piece. Cora is a sorceress who loves 
aman with a sort of spider-affection: the spider 
being an animal which often kills her mate in an 
embrace, and makes a meal of him afterwards. 
Cora, as the mistress of Georges du Hamel, works 
him up to attempt her life for treachery, then gets 
him committed on a false charge; and when he has 
been released from prison on sufferance, she hunts 
him down and makes him lift a burden—all for love. 
The crimes that make up the episode of this piece 
exhaust the legal category. Mdme. Pasca tried hard 
with this fiendish réle, but it was too repulsive for 
English sympathies. To get outof such an atmo- 
sphere into the jovial surroundings of ‘ Gavaut 
Minard,” is like stepping out of a fever-stricken cellar 
into the air of spring and the presence of flowers and 
birds. We have described the attractions of the 
latter comedy before this: the features are identical 
and the acting equally good. 

Mr. H. J. Byron’s comedy of “An American 
Lady” will be withdrawn from the Criterion 
early in the ensuing month. The old farce of 
“The Bonnie Fislwife,” has been this week added 
to the bills, introducing to this stage Miss 
Rachel Sanger, who, by her sprightly acting as 
Miss Thistledown, proved a valuable acquisition 
The incidental songs of the Newhaven fishwife were 
rendered by Miss Sanger with excellent effect, and 
the bustling incidents of the little piece, first brought 
out at the Strand some sixteen years ago, elicited as 
much merriment as ever, chiefly through the agency 
of Mr. J. Clarke, who resumed his original character 
of the valet, Gaiters. Mr, Dewar as the irascible 
father, and Mr. Barnes as the capricious lover, 
helped to make the farce pass off gaily. But the 
“ Bonnie Fishwife” is a stock-piece for manifold 
enterprises. It has been played a thousand times in 
London and the country. It has been played in 
Scotland on an average twice in every week all 
through the year. Why should not the Criterion 
management give us something new ? 

A three-act drama by Mr. Paul Meritt, with whose 
pame that of Mr. George Conquest is associated has 
been brought out at the Grecian under the name of 
“ Hand and Glove.” The plot turns upon the un- 
scrupulous efforts made by one Colonel Raven, a 
plausible scoundrel of a familiar type, to secure the 
fortune and estate of his widowed cousin, Lady 
Luxborough ; but the chief interest is derived from 
the competing schemes of two detectives employed 
by different parties. These play against each other, 
and exemplify the proverb of diamond cut diamond 
amusingly. The idea owes its origin to the French 
play, “‘ Tricoche et Cacolet,” as may readily be 


‘ 





seen. Mr. George Conquest, as Titus Glove, and 
Mr. Arthur Williams as the wily Hand display in 
genious disguises and effective acting. The drama, 
placed upon the stage with careful regard to the 
completeness of all accessories, suitably fulfils its 
object. It contains however no originality. 











SLOW SUCCESSES. 





The growth of permanent success by slow degrees 
18 no uncommon spectacle in the history of art. 
Neither the singer Pasta nor the opera ‘ Norma,” 
80 nearly associated with her, achieved success at 
first. Mr. R. Davey, who describes a visit t> Pasta 
in Lippincott’s Magazine, had the story of Pasta’s 
struggles from her own lips. ‘“ The voice,” said she, 
‘is secondary to the way in which it is used. I had 
not a good voice at all. It was one of great compass, 
but thick (velata) and not at all flexible, and I had 
great difficulty to keep it in tune. I was not 
successful for many years. I overcame all my 
difficulties by hard study. Perseverance did wonders 
for me: it will for any one who determines to battle 
all obstacles and conquer them. I had no natural 
shake or trill, and as the music of forty years ago 
was very elaborate and full of shakes, this was,a 
great drawback to me. For five years I struggled to 
obtain the much-desired power of trilling. One day 
it came to me as by inspiration. I could shake 
perfectly. I did not say a word about my victory to 
any one, being determined to exhibit it for the first 
time before the public. I was then at Bergamo, and 
acting in “ Niobe” an opera containing an aria 
which suited my voice perfectly in every respect, 
but which I had been hitherto obliged to omit in 
part, as a long trill obbligato opens the quick move- 
ment or cabaletta. I did not venture even to admit 
the orchestra to the knowledge of my secret. I 
simply told the conductor to suspend the instru- 
ments at the passage in question, as I was going to 
introduce a long cadenza. That evening when I 
came to the passage in question I stood in the 
middle of the stage and commenced a shake ina 
low key, gradually increasing it in power, and finally 
diminishing and ending it in a cadenza which linked 
it to the aria with perfect ease. The orchestra and 
the public were so surprised that for a second or 
two there was a dead silence in the theatre, and 
then the musicians laid down their instruments and 
applauded me to the echo. It was one of the 
proudest nights of my life.” 

By this time (continues Mr. Davey) we had 
finished our repast, and Signora Pasta led us to the 
saloon, a large and cheerfully furnished apartment. 
The conversation turned on the subject of ‘* Norma” 
and the “ Sonnambula,” two operas with which Pasta’s 
name is for ever linked. ‘**Norma,’ said she, “‘ was 
not a success on the first night.” (It was produced at 
the Scala at Milan.) ‘I was the Norma, and Giulia 
Grisi, then quite a girl, the Adalgisa. We all acted 
and sung as well as we could, but there was some 
cabal or other amongst the Milanese to put the opera 
down, and it was little applauded. The next night 
was better, and within the week half the town was 
singing ‘Casta Diva.’ The ‘Sonnambula’ pleased 
at once, although the part of Amina was scarcely 
suited to me; still I did it well, and likedit. Of all 
my characters, the one I preferred was Desdemona. 
I used to act the last scene famously. You know 
Othello gets Desdemona out of her bed and has a 
struggle with her, and a duet too, before he kills 
her.” 








Glinka’s opera of “ La vita per lo Czar,” which 
was so coldly received at the Dal Verme, Milan, has 
ended its career there more favourably. The 
people have come round to the Russian music, and 
applauded the last performance warmly. 
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REVIEWS. 


Bothwell: a Tragedy. 


Long as it is, enormous as are the soliloquies, and 


wholly undramatic as the poem must be voted, ; 


regarded as 


God will not spare to smite him by your hand 
That faithlessly he fawns on to his loss. 


By Atoennox Cnanuts Mr. Swinburne is evidently desirous of doing justice 
Swinburne. London: Caarroand Winpvs, 1874. | 


to John Knox, and of realising to what extent his 
acts were consonant with his own conscience, and 
have been justified not only by his contemporaries 


a possible or impossible stage-play, | but by all posterity in Scotland to this very day. Mr. 


‘ Bothwell’ will nevertheless advance Mr. Swin- | Swinburne has also made an elaborate study of the 


burne’s reputation. In it he shows the first sign of 
a desire to escape from mannerism and write 
from the natural subjective aspect of the characters 
who are supposed to speak. 
burne’s impersonal poems and Mr. Swinburne’s per- 
sonal creations—his narratives and his imaginary 
soliloquies have all been of a piece. They have 
glowed with a fiame and glittered with a diction 
peculiarly Swinburnian. All his personages, 
whether knights, lepers, heathen, classic heroes, 
medieval rascals, republican-democrats, or, spouters 
of futile resistance to the Almighty, have talked in 
a style perhaps never talked by any one else since 
the days of the post-Captivity prophets of Judea. 
Mr. Swinburne’s rhetoric was largely made up of 
Biblical metaphors and turns of thought, mingled 
and varnished with certain classical modes of 
expression. Sometimes he was pure scriptural, at 
others pure Greek, and again at other times he was 
composite. Whatever regard or disregard he may 
hold the Bible in, as for its religious value, there is 
no doubt he has largely used it as a literary style- 
former. His mannerisms soon became patent and 
easily parodied. Life was always seething and 
fuming and struggling in his pages. Flowers 
blossome everywhere, but they were generally fiery 
blossoms, or bitter buds, or pallid, half-withered, 
disconsolate, blasé blooms—old roués of the wilder- 
ness, rather than the meek, joyful growths of 
meadow and garden such as we know them in every 
day life. 
Half-faded fiery blossoms, pale with heat, 
And full of bitter summer, but more sweet 
To thee, than gleanings of a northern shore, 
Trod by no tropic feet. 
So he sings in one of the finest and noblest of his 
poems, a Requiem to Baudelaire. Besides flowers, 
flame and fire run through all his verse: human 
passions and indeed human sentiments and ordinary 
reflections are represented as consuming, flaring, 
scorching and destroying, according tocircumstances. 
The love-tokens of man and woman- -the embraces 
of lovers—are likened to fire, to wine, to hot blood, 
to whatever boils, inflames or bursts the usual 
channels. A splendid imagination thus revels in its 
own conceptions, until he makes even the preter- 
natural common-place, and his readers tire of the 
monotony of the thing. Now much of this style 
Mr. Swinburne has shaken off in ‘‘ Bothwell.” He 
is not in an endless spiritual ferment; he is not 
everlastingly alliterative; he lets his characters 
speak for themselves with human diversity, instead 
of all talking about blood-red blossoms, and fervent 
wine-red lips, and eyes a-hunger, and all the rest of 
it, like so many fac-similes of the same puppet. 
John Knox, for example, has some good charac- 
teristic speeches to deliver, nowise tinged with Swin- 
barnism, but quite apposite tu the, old reformer. 
“What are you within this commonwealth ?” 
demands the queen. “A man,” retorts Knox, 
A man within it and a subject born, 
Mudam; and howsoever no great man, 
Harl, lord, nor baron to bear rule therein, 
Yet has God made me a profitable man, 
How abject I seem ever in your eye, 
No member of the same unmeritable. 
Yea, madam, this pertains not less to me 
Then any of all your noble-nurtured men, 
To warn meu of what things may hurt the same, 
So as I see them dangerous: and herein 
My conscience and mine office with one tongue, 
Crave plainness of me: wherefore to yourself 
I say the thing I speak in public place, 
‘That what great men soever at any time 
Shal} be consenting to your lord’s unfaith 
Or flattering furtherance of unfaith in you, 
They do what in them lieth to cast out Christ, 
Banish his trath, betray his liberty ‘ 
And free right of this realm, and in the end 
Shall haply do sinall comfort to yourself. 
And for lim too, your husband, it may be 
That as he spares not to dishonour God 
For your delight, by service of the mass, 





| beautiful, wayward, cruel, fascinating, serpent-like 
| Queen ; of her weak-minded husband ; of the proud 
|and aspiring Bothwell; and of the other persons, 
Hitherto Mr. Swin-| male and female, who were mixed up with the 


fortunes of Mary Some of these are drawn with 
evident care. Mary, not devoid of womanly tender- 
ness, is nevertheless very fierce at times. Here isa 
pathetic monologue of hers in which she sighs for a 
humble rustic life : 
I could be glad and good 
Living so low, with little labours set 
And little sleeps and watches, night and day 
Falling and flowing as small waves in low sea 
From shine to shadow and back, and out and in, 
Among the firths and reaches of low life : 
I would I were away and well. No more, 
For dear love talk no more of policy. 
Let France and faith and envy and England be, 
And kingdom go and people ; I had rather rest 
Quiet for all my simple space of life, 
With few friends’ loves closing my life-days in 
And few things known and grace of humble ways 
A loving little life of sweet small works. 


But here again is a ferocious out-break at the 
thought of killing Darnley on Rizzio’s suggestion : 
I am gay of heart, light as a spring south wind, 

To feed my soul with his foretasted death. 

You know the reason I have, you know the right 
And he the danger of it, being no fool, 

for fool he is not; I would he were a fool. 

O, I feel dancing motions in my feet, 

And laughter moving merrily at my lips, 

Only to think him dead and hearsed, or hanged— 
That were the better. I could dance down his life, 
Sing my steps through, treading on his dead neck, 
For love of his dead body and cast-out soul. 

He shall talk of me to the worm in hell, 

Prate in death’s ears, and with a speechless tongue 
Of my dead doings in days gone out. Sweet lord, 
David, my good friend and my chancellor, 

I thank you for your counsel. 


And the above fiendish outburst immediately precedes 
the desire to live a “loving little life.” ‘* Bothwell” 
is a gigantic poem, perhaps the longest ever cast in 
dramatic form in the English language. It runs to 
532 pages, most of the pages containing thirty lines, 
and it must be equal to at least five of Shakespeare’s 
plays. The dramatis persone are more than sixty in 
number, and the changes of scene are so arbitrary 
that under no circumstances could the play ever be 
performed. But itis evidently not intended for such 
use, being an epic, and dedicated as such to Victor 
Hugo. The drama opens with the reign of Rizzio 
as Chancellor and queen’s favourite, and with the 
conspiracy of Darnley, Ruthven, and Morton against 
him. The first act, indeed, is called ‘David 
Rizzio.” The Italian minister sings some rondos 
and canzonets, but these are not up to Mr. 
Swinburne’s mark. They are mostly “ conceits,” 
and some irritatingly finicking. What sense, for 
instance, can be made out of the following balderdash, 
with its three ridiculous rhymes doing duty for six 
and a half stanzas ?—/ove, heart and flower, dove, 
art, and power—not another jingle in the whole 
thirty nine lines ! 


Love with shut wings, a little ungrown love, 
A blind lost love, alit on my shut heart, 

As on an unblown rose an unfledged dove ; 
Feeble the flight as yet, feeble the flower. 
And I said, show me if sleep or love thou art, 
Or death or sorrow or some obscurer power ; 


Show me thyself, if thou be some such power, 
If thou be god or spirit, sorrow or love, 

That I may praise thee for the thing thou art. 
And saying, I felt my soul a sudden flower 
Full-fledged of pee and thereon a dove 
Sitting full-feathered, singing at my heart. 
Yet the song’s burden heavier on my heart 
Than a man’s burden laid on a child’s power. 
Surely most bitter of all sweet things thou art, 


And sweetest thou of all things bitter, love; 
And if a poppy or if a rose thy flower 
We know not, nor if thou be kite or dove. 


is none nor any dove 
Slane nor ta 20 hos of heazt 








For love of sorrow or sorrow of any love ; 

Nor all thy pain, hath any or all thy power, 

Nor any knows thee if bird or god thou art, 

Or whether a thorn to think thee or whether a 

flower. 

But surely will I hold thee a glorious flower, 

And thy tongue surely sweeter than the dove, 

Muttering in mid leaves from a fervent heart 

Something divine of some exceeding love, 

If thou being god out of a great god’s power 

Wilt make me also the glad thing thou art. 

Will no man’s mercy show me where thou art, 

That I may bring thee of all my fruit and flower, 

That with loud lips and with a molten heart 

I may sing all thy praises, till the dove 

That I desire to have within my power 

Fly at thy bidding to my bosom, love ? 

Clothed as with power of pinions, O my heart, 

Fly like a dove, and seek one sovereign flower, 

Whose thrall thou art, and sing for love of love. 
This is surely Swinburne at his worst. He must 
mean to justify the slaughter of David Rizzio. Da- 
vid is singing some other vapidity, not much better, 
when the conspirators rush in at the close of the 
first act, and assassinate him. Queen Mary’s 
vengeance for this deed is consummated in the 
second act. Bothwell and Mary conspire, and the 
doom of Darnley is fixed. When they go together 
to look upon the corpse, Mary says, 

Let me look at him. It is marred not much ; 
This was a fair face of a boy’s alive. 
Bothwell.—It had been better had he died éte maz. 
Queen.—That hardly was he yesterday ; a man! 
What heart, what brain of manhood had God sown 
In this poor fair fool’s flesh to bear him fruit? 
What seed of spirit or counsel? What good hope 
That might have put forth flower in any sun? 
We have plucked none up who cut him off at root 
But a tare only or a thorn. 
Equally remorseless is the eleventh scene in the 
third act when the divorced Countess of Bothwell 
comes to take leave of them. Herein some of the 
lowest aspects of cruelty and self-indulgence are 
portrayed, yet never in an inartistic spirit. Mr. 
Swinburne has evidently got over his old fondness 
for describing Belial in the language of Belial. We 
have not space to trace the Queen’s growing love of 
Bothwell, her quarrels with the nobility and with 
the Protestant part of her subjects, and that varied 
train of alternating fortunes which ended, as the 
play itself ends, with the Queen’s flight to England. 
The tragedy ends with a magnificent burst of royal 
malevolence. 

I depart 
From this distempered and unnatural earth 
That casts me out unmothered, and go forth 
On this grey sterile bitter gleaming sea, 
With neither tears nor laughter, but a heart 
That from the softest temper of its blood 
Is turned to fire andiron. If I live, 
If God pluck not all hope out of my hand, 
If aught of all mine prosper, I that go 
Shall come back to men’s ruin, as a flame 
The wind bears down, that grows against the wind, 
And grasps it with great bands, and wins its way, 
And wins its will, and triumphs; so shall I 
Set loose the fire of all my heart to feed 
On these that would have quenched it. I will make 
From sea to sea one furnace of the land, 
Whereon the wind of war shall beat its wings 
Till they wax faint with hopeless hope of rest, 
And with one rain of men’s rebellious blood, 
Extinguish the red embers, I will leave 
No living soul of their blaspheming faith 
Who war with monarchs. 

Throughout the poem the language is stately and 
splendid. Mr. Swinburne has cast off most of the 
blemishes which disfigured his genius. When will 
he discard his rebellion against harmony in metre? 
His tribrachs are often cacophonous, for which 
there is less excuse in him, since he has an essen- 
tially musical ear. 

Such a line as 


For love of sor’ wor sor’ wof any love 
and such another as 

Or wheth’r a thorn to think the’or wheth’r a 

ower, 

which oeeur in the frivolous song of Rizzio’s quoted 
before, are specimens rather of illicit Italian elision 
than of reasonable English. And we should like 
once in a way to see the word being treated by Mr. 
Swinburne as a dissyllable, which it is, rather than 
as a vegetable with a superfluous g. No cultivated 
man would in prose call being “ beeng.” Why thén 
should a poet ? 
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Spanish Fables. Translated by Mancarer R. Cress- 
weit. London: Hayes. 1874. 


We have received a little book, handsomely printed 
and got up, bearing the above title. The fables are 
quite unlike the old friends of our youth : though told 
in quaint and homely language, they enforce some 
truth in religion or morality—generally the former. 
They are translated from the ‘‘ Fabulas Asceticas ” 
of Don Cayetano Fernandez, Canon of Seville, which 
have passed through several large editions, and are 
highly esteemed in Spain. The little book will be 
useful and interesting to others besides children. 
Opening at random, we find a musical allusion, and 
66, as a specimen of the author’s manner we repro- 
ducte “ Fable XXIV.—The Inharmonious String” :— 


“There are certain Christians so obtuse as to 
imagine that if they are neither thieves, usurers, 
drunkards, murderers, nor perjurers, they are per- 
fectly secure of salvation, and that the only thing 
required to keep them on the right road is an absence 
from vice. But they are greatly mistaken, and this 
fable will show how. 

Elise played an Andantino on the hatp one evening, 
with so much expression and feeling, that the audi- 
ence praised the melody, and asked for an encore. 
The lady touched the strings a second time, and 
strove to give even more expression to the music, 
but now it sounded like the quarrelling of cats, and, 
without being deficient in a bar of the original 
melody, it nearly broke the drums of their ears. At 
the sound, some started, some elevated their eyebrows 
supetciliously, ‘ What is this?’ some asked with 
asmile. ‘Itisa strange thing, and yet no secret,’ 
said Elise. ‘ But such an atrocious change!’ ‘Yes, 
simply a discordant string.’ One string alone could 
thus destroy the merits of a whole piece, one false 
note so jar the melody as to make it discordant and 
intolerable to human ears. 

A man may fulfil all the commandments, but if he 
reserves to himself one pet sin, however small it ma, 
seem in his own eyes, it will destroy all other good, 
and make him appear most vile in the sight of God.” 








(J. B. Cramer & Co. | 
“ The First Welcome.” Words by H. N. Music by 

C. E. Encet. 

There has evidently been considerable thought 
bestowed on this setting, and with good results: it 
is fresh in conception and out of the worn track. 
It opens in G minor and ends in the relative major: 
the second verse is slightly varied. The compass is 
from B to G, eleven notes,’3-4 time. 





A Ray of Hope. Melody for the piano. By Fray- 
cesco BERGER. 

Mr. Berger's compositfons are always interesting 
and artistic, and generally display great power of 
melodious phtasing. The Ray of Hope is illustrated 
by a pleasing cantabile air, first given simply hat- 
monised, and afterwards adorned by independent ob- 
bligato accompaniment, which is never inappro- 
priate. A skilful and tasteful player will find this 
piece agreeable both to himself and his hearers, 


Le Coup d’Etat. Galop Brillante. 
Par C. H. R. Marrrorr, 
However great the demand for this kind of music 

seems to be, there seems no limit to the supply. 

Mr. Marriott’s new galop is rhythmical and spark- 

ling, and is equally interesting throughout. 

“ Marche des Vainqueurs.” For the Organ. By J. 
H. Pottarp. 

Really a soul-stirring march, bold and triumphant 
as such a mareh should be. It must tell well on 
the organ. An indspendent pedal part is given 
where necessary. 


Pour le Piano. 





[R. Cooxs & Co.) 
A New School of Velocity and Expression for the 

Pianoforte. By Immanven Lizsicn. 

This is a very useful pratice-book for diligent 
students, who in addition to their scale-playing will 
acquire a good deal of knowledge at their fingers’ 
ends during their progress. The fasciculus contains 
all the major and minor scales, with short preludes 
and modulations in all keys. The idea of combining 
velocity and expression with harmony and modula- 
tion at once recommends itself. 





The Blessing of Flowers. Song. Words by Dr. 
Mackay. Musie by W. T. Wricuron. 
As successful as the composer's efforts generally 
are; light and elegant, and well fitting the verse. 
Key D, 6-8 time, compass 10 notes, D to F, 





[Durr & Srewart. } 


Tarantella di 
BrapDey. 
A meritorious composition on the old model, 

which requires good and clean playing to make it 

tell. The author has been careless in revising his 
proofs: among other blemishes the 8va marks on 
page two are wrongly placed. As the marks of ex- 
pression are indicated in Italian, why give m.p. and 
M.G. for right and left hand? 


Bravuras Composed by CHan.es 





“ The Child and the Skylark.” 
Miss H. M. Burysips. 
Suorer. 

The melody is written for a high soprano, with 
an obbligato flute accompaniment, forming a quasi- 
duet for voice and flute. Good artists are required 
for an efficient interpretation. 


Song. Words by 
Music by Linpsay 





{Lamnonn Cock. |} 


“The Pilgrims.” Song. Written by Aprnainr A. 
Procrer. Composed by A. CLEVELAND Wican. 
A careful and elaborate setting of Miss Procter’s 

charming verses. A short symphony alla capella 

in E major introduces the air in the minor mode in 

3-4 time ; this changes into the major, and ends in 

the common-time movement of the introduction. 

The voice ranges from B to E eleven notes. An ad 

libitum harmonium part is added, which greatly 

enhances the effect of this song. 





Guardian Angels. Song. Music by Ciro Pixsvutt. 

Full of character, and deliciously phrased as to 
the vocal part, the accompaniment carefully studied 
but not overloaded. It is set in C, 9-8 time, com- 
pass C to E, ten notes. 





“ Fair and Fause.” Song. Words by Gorpon 
Campsett. Music by Mapame Sarnron-Dotsy. 
A charmingly piquant Scotch song, verse and 

music well matched. Any vocalist with a particle 

of taste is sure to produce an effect. Key F, 2-4 

time, the voice ranging from F to G, nine notes. 


“ Not Lonely.” Ballad. Written by Mrs. Harner 

Powrr. Music composed by J. L. Harton. 

Quite up to the composer’s average, which is 
saying a great deal. The words are good and lyrical, 
and the usual care and taste are displayed in the 
accompaniment. Key E flat, 2-4 time, compass B 
to D, ten notes. 


Ballad. Words by Gorpon 
Composed by Mapame Sarnron- 


* My Sailor Love.” 
CaMPBELL, 
Doxey. 
The composer has been happy in her poetry, and 

her setting is all that could be wished. The alter- 

nation of the time (3-4 and 2-4) gives effect to the 

change of sentiment. Key D, compass A to D, 

eleven notes, 





Everywhere. Duet. The Poetry by Freprnick 

Enocn. The Music by Henry Smarr. 

Simple and natural, words and music going well 
together, occasional nuances in the latter showing 
the practised hand of the musician. ‘‘ Everywhere” 
will be a favourite everywhere. 





The Third Movement from the Sonata ‘The Maid 
of Orleans,” composed by Sir W. 8. Benyert, 
arranged for the organ by G. M. Gannert, 
Mus. D. ’ 
Dr. Garrett has done good servicein adapting this 

sharming movement for the organ; it is a perfect 

cendering, the capabilities of the instrument being 
admirably brought out while interpreting the senti- 
nent of the original music. LEvery organist should 
possess it, for every one will be pleased to play and 


—aee 


to hear it. While the tempo is obvious enough to 
the skilled musician, it is odd that there is no 
indication—metronomic or otherwise—to guide the 
tyro as to the rate of speed. 

A Bouquet of Russian Melodies. Arranged for the 

Pianoforte by W. Cuaumuns Masters. 

The airs are full of character, and well arranged, 
both individually and in their collocation. Mr. 
Masters’ bouquet will prove attractive to most 
players. The piece is not difficult. 





La Débutante. Waltzes. By Manavuéarre. 

A light and airy set, as might be expected from a 
feminine pen. They will afford good pianoforte 
relaxation for the juveniles, where dance music is 
not forbidden. 

Fugue in E, for two performers on the Pianoforte. 
Composed by Anrnurn Henperr Jackson, Student 
at the Royal Academy of Music. 

Aclever fugue well arranged for the four hands. 
Viewed as an exercise it is very creditable to the 
ability of its author, as well as to his acquired 
knowledge of this kind of music. 





Gavotte. For the Pianoforte. By Mrs. Vavowan 

WILLiaMs. 

There would seem to be no end to these modern 
antiques. The presetit one does credit to the author 
for ingenuity and appreciation of the old model; 
but it is far behind the original, as all imitations 
mist be. 

Chanson Slave. Per Pianoforte di C. 8. Una. 

A characteristic air, simply but effectively ar- 
ranged, leaving much to the taste of the player. Its 
quaintness will ensure attention during the short 
time it occupies. 





(J. McDowrtt & Co.) 

“O/ England my country.” Patriotic Song, written 
by M. Sratxes. Composed by Atraur H. Brown. 
A self-gratulatory song for a True Briton, who 

boasts his country’s freedom, justice, &.; a draw- 

back however being admitted in the failure of 
ecclesiastical justice (teste the Purchas and Macko- 

nochie cases) which the author protests against in a 

oot-note. The music is rather commonplace, but 

may please an after-dinner audience. Key A, 

common time, compass ten notos, A to C. 





Marie. Polonaise pour le piano par Emi Sankosy. 

This polonaise is exceedingly graceful and pretty, 
and will be found a welcome addition to the repertoire 
of light pianoforte music. There are no mechanical 
difficulties, but the phrasing and delicacy of touch 
required render the piece quite worthy the attention 
of an accomplished player. 





Danse des Paysans (Polonaise), 
Micuet Bereson. 
Pretty and quaint, simply arranged, and very 
short. It is sure to please as an interesting trifle. 


Pour Piano par 


Serenade de Ruy Blas. (J. B. Wexentrn). Fan- 
taisie Transcription pour piano, Par Cu. Neustepr. 
The due rendering of this piece will require a 

first-rate pianist, for merely seuffled through the 

effect -will be lost. It is well arranged as a show 
piece both for the instrament and the performer, 
and is not too long. 

The Military Pageant or Cavalcade. Grand March, 
By R. F. Harvey. 

A march and quick-step vombined, introduced by 
trumpet passages. The piece does not aim at 
much, and certainly does not overreach the proposed 
goal. 





{ Wixi & Co.) 
““O do not ask me.” Transoribed for the Pianoforte 
by Bertnorp Touns. 
A pleasing and showy transcription of this 
popular waltz movement. It is not over-diffioult, 





and will pay for the trouble of getting up. 


. 
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LONDON, FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1874. 


Madame Adelina Patti is engaged at thé Italian 
Opera, Paris, for the ensuing season at 250,000f. 





| ‘The new piece at German Reed's, by Messrs F. C. 
| Burnand and F. H. Cowen, will be produced in about 
a month. 
| _ 
Brucciani’s huge stage statue of Shakespeare 
| arrived in Leicester Square on Friday night. The 
marble is Carrara. 





Miss Kate Field, the American writer and lecturer, 
| has adopted the profession of the stage, and will 
| shortly make her début. 





Miss Helen Barry will, we understand, make her 
first appearance at the Gaiety in the principal réle 
| of the forthcoming ‘‘Led Astray.” 


The 268th anniversary of Corneille’s birth was 
celebrated at the Thédtre Francaise by the perfor- 
' mance of the “Menteur” and the * Cid.” 





At the Grand Opera at Paris there have been some 
experiments lately tried with the electric light, which 
threaten to eclipse all previous experiments. 





M. Gounod’s health has recently undergone a 
severe attack, and his family doctor, who came from 
Paris to see him, has ordered him to be removed to 
his native country. 


—-—— 


The Emperor of Austria has directed a sum of 
| 6000 florins to be expended in the erection of a 
| monument to Beethoven at Vienna, in the garden 
opposite the Gymnasium. 

Mr. Reece’s burlesque, entitled ‘ Half-a-Crown 
Diamonds,” will succeed the “ Bonnie Vishwife” at 
the Criterion, unless the closing of the season, a 
month hence, postpones it. 








An American journal says that Mr. Tennyson's 
play, “ put through” by Mr. Tom Taylor, is on the 
subject of Mary Queen of Scots. Mr Swinburne has 
forestalled the Laureate in time and length. 





Richard Risley Carlisle, known as “ Professor 
Risley” died in a lunatic asylum in Philadelphia on 
the 25th of May. He was once an expert and 
popular gymnast. He brought over to this country 
the first troupe of acrobats from Japan. 





Mr. Irving’s benefit at the Lyceum will take place 
next Monday, when he will play the part of Eugene 
Aram in Mr, Wills’s drama, which will be performed 
for the first time this season ; after which Mr. Irving 
will appear as Jeremy Diddler in the farce of 
“ Raising the Wind.” 





The two eminent lady pianists, Mdme. Essipoff 
and Mdlle. Krebs, were seated in the circle, vis-a-vis, 
at the last Musical Union; Leschitsky was also 
present. These artists applauded cordially the 
brilliant performance of Jaell. The latter left 
after the concert for Paris. 





The Societa Lirica will hold its last practice this 
season, in the spacious and resonant music-room of 
Sir Robert Gore Booth, Bart., M.P.; the program 
consisting of the best scenes of ‘‘ Le Prophete,” and 
two from ‘‘ Tannhiiuser,” with a complete chamber- 
band and chorus of amateurs. 





We are told that a performance by amateurs of 
distinction will be given very shortly in aid of the 
Shirley Brooks Fund. Mrs. Ross-Church, whose 
much talked of party comes off within the next 
few days, will probably repeat her popular perform- 
ance of Miss Yellow-leaf in ‘‘ A Bengal Tiger.” 





Some fun was created at an amateur performance 
at Bayswater the other evening. The piece was 
* Plot and Passion,” and the audience was kept , 
waiting a full hour for the commencement, which 
was thus delayed from seven to eight. With cruel 
irony the piece commences with “ It’s seven o’clock 
and Madame not returned.”’ The house roared. 

Mr. Beverly, the scene-painter, writes to the Times 
urging, with regard to the decoration of St. Paul's, 
that every effort should be made to increase its 
magnitude by aerial colour and delicate half-tints ; 
positive colour destroys the effect of space and light 
also. The use of pure colour should be very 
sparing in all decorations. Gilding produces light, 
if properly used. 





The lady who on Saturday played Juliet at the 
Gaiety under the name of Mrs. Fairfax, is a married 
gentlewoman, moving in very good society, whose 
“at homes” are attended by poets, baronets, and 
others, and whose husband is a well-known authority 
on Indian affairs. Mrs. Fairfax is ambitious of 
honours in the poetic drama, and has received the 
tuition of Mrs. Stirling. 





At the levee held by the Prince of Wales on the 1st 
inst. the well-known impresario of Her Majesty’s 
Opera, who holds a Lieutenant-Colonelcy in the 
Tower Hamlets Brigade, was singled out for special 
honouis by their Royal Highnesses the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, the Duke of Con- 
naught, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Christian, 
and Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar. 





Mr. Robert Buchanan’s new play, now in rehearsal 
at the Haymarket, is a blank-verse comedy in three 
acts. It is called “A Madcap Prince,’ and deals 
with incidents of the time of Charles the Second. 
The king himself is introduced. Miss Madge 
Robertson will enact the leading part, and will: be 
supported by Messrs. Kendal, Howe, Weathersby, 
Clark, &e. The piece will be produced some time 
within the next fortnight. 





The musical autographs to be disposed of early 
next season belonging to Professor Ella, will be 
mounted and framed with a photograph of each 
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composer and executant of celebrity. We are re- 
quested to state that the sale of his surplus copies 
of chamber-music and prints, &c., is owing to the 
want of accommodation in his present residence. For 
the famous portrait of Mozart (by Battoni), in 1770, 
at Rome, a large price is expected to be given. 





The announcement as to the Prince of Wales 
taking part in the ceremony in connection with the 
opening of Leicester Square to the public is incorrect. 
His Royal Highness, we understand, in a compli- 
mentary letter, regrets that, owing to his many 
engagements at this time of the year, he is unable 
to comply with the wish that he should open the 
square, which he would otherwise have been glad to 
do. The opening will take place on the 30th of 
June. 

A placard to the following effect, posted about 
London, indicates the contemptuous familiarity with 
which the Censor of Plays is regarded. 

St. James’s Theatre. 
In consequence of an intimation 
from the 
Lorp CHAMBERLAIN, 

Mr. Fairlie has dressed the 
Orpheon Ballet Troupe in 
Lone CLoTHEs 
Every evening in the ‘ Ripirelle.”’ 





Mr. Sims Reeves’s benefit concert, which was to 
have taken place on the 1st inst., but was postponed 
through unavoidable circumstances, is now an- 
nounced as definitely fixed for Monday, the 29th 
inst., at the Royal Albert Hall. Mr. Reeves will 
have the valuable co-operation of Mdme. Christine 
Nilsson, Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Nor- 
man-Neruda, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, and Mr. Sant- 
ley; several choral pieces will be contributed by 


the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society under the | 


direction of Mr. Barnby. 

The libretto of ‘* Aida,” is, it appears, of vice- 
regal origin. The Signale says that the real author 
is not Antonio Ghislanzoni, as officially announced, 
but the Viceroy of Egypt himself. After the 
Khedive’s European tour in 1867, he had already 
laid out the plot and sketched the text, when he 
desired Verdi to write the music to an opera, the 
scene of which was to be laid in Ancient Egypt. 
The sketch of the Khedive was then given to Signor 
Ghislanzoni, who from the groundwork thus 
supplied to him filled in the details. 





Theatrical art is enterprising in Russia, thanks to 
State and municipal management. The town of 
Odessa invites all the architects of the world to send 
plans for a theatre, to contain 2000 spectators, and 
not to cost more than 890,090 roubles to build. 
The ‘plans are to be addressed to the Mayor of 
Odessa, and should not be sent in later than the 
1st of November of the present year (Russian date). 
Two prizes will be awarded. One of 6000 roubles 
or the plan accepted; and one of 2000 roubles for 
the second best. The author of the accepted plan 
will further receive the sum of 6000 roubles for 
extra designs, &c., that may be found necessary. 

The annual meeting of the committee, managers, 
and stewards for the religious services in theatres 
was held on Monday eveningin the Holborn Amphi- 
theatre ; the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. The 
secretary announced, in the course of a brief state- 
ment, that the Sunday services had been conducted 
for a period of fifteen years. It appeared that they 
were certainly losing ground, the desire to attend 
them being much less apparent than in former years. 
The number of people who attended was nevertheless 
sufficiently encouraging to incite the managers to 
continue the work they had in hand. The secretary 
added that during the past year they had held 367 
services. The stewards of the various theatres, halls, 


and mission rooms testified, in the course of the 
meeting, to the efficiency of the work in their 
respective districts. The chairman added a few 
words of a congratulatory nature, aud the proceedings 
closed. 





The Echo of Wednesday evening commenced an 
editorial paragraph with the following blunder: 
“Burns taught us that— 
The gow’d is but the guinea’s stamp, 
A man’s a man for a’ that.”’ 
As a matter of fact Burns never taught us anything 
so nonsensical. What Burns wrote was 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 
Meaning that human nature is the real gold, on 
which rank sits like the stamp of a guinea, 
affirming its worth. Burns's meaning is clear as 
daylight: the Echo's quotation is thick fog. How 
can anybody say that gold is only the stamp of a 
guinea? Goldis gold, whether the stamp be on it 
ornot. The celebrated Irish echo never repeated a 


phrase more Hibernically than this. 





In a recent case before the Court of Appeal at Paris 
the question arose whether a chef de claque was a 
trader, so as to be liable to the bankruptcy law. It 
appeared that a M. Goudchon was a contractor for 
dramatic success, and was attached in that capacity 
to several theatres. It was his duty to form, instruct 
and direct a band of men who every night ensured 
vigorous applause for the actors and the plays. Having 
been adjudicated bankrupt in his absence by the Tri- 
bunal of Commerce, he now applied to the Court to 
annul the adjudication on the ground that he was not 
a trader. His counsel contended that the chef could 
not in any sense be considered a trader. His pay- 
ment by the managers of the theatres was only in 
free admissions, which he sold at a low rate to the 
claqueurs. His gains consisted chiefly in gratuities 
from actors and actresses who desired specially rap- 
turous applause. Under these circumstances it was 
contended that he was an artist, and not a trader. 
The Court, however, declined to take this view, and 
confirmed the order of the Tribunal of Commerce. 

At the Crystal Palace to-day the rehearsal 
inaugurating the Handel Festival takes place under the 
direction of Sir Michael Costa, The Festival itself will 
follow on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, next week, 
The sale of tickets is satisfactory, showing that the 
public interest in Handel is fully maintained. The 
soloists are Mdme. Titiens, Mesdames Otto-Alves- 
leben, Sinico, and Lemmens-Sherrington as sopranos; | 
Mesdames Trebelli-Bettini and Patey as contraltos ; 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Cummings and Lloyd as tenors; 
and Sig. Agnesi, Sig. Foli and Mr. Santley as basses. 
The chorus of 4000 is made up of the best amateur 
musical talent that can be obtained in the metropolis 
and the provinces. Arrangements at the Crystal 
Palace not only include all that may be required for 
the days of the Festival itself, but ample provision has 
been made for the recreation and amusement of the 
visitors who flock to Sydenham on the off days. 
To-morrow the great rose show will take place. 
On Thursday, 25th, there will be an afternoon enter- 
tainment, and a magnificent exhibition of fireworks 
will take place on that evening; while on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, the fountains will be dis- 
played immediately at the close of each Handel 
performance. The week will be brought to a con- 
clusion by a Shakespearean performance on Saturday, 
27th, as well as by the annual gathering of the 
German Gymnastic Society. 


The remarks of Vice-Chancellor Malins on the 
dispute about “ Fille-Angot” are typical of the 
general contempt which our law-makers and law- 
administrators have for all*matters of copyright. 
‘‘ The case is so trumpery that it should never have 
occupied the time of the Court.” In reality the 
case involves an important question. A manager 
in London holding a particular libretto of an open 
work, sells that libretto to a manager in the country, 
for exclusive performance. But afterwards desiring 
also to use the opera in the country, the seller 
purchases another libretto of the same work, pre- 
pared by a different hand, and, thus provided, com- 
mences # provincial tour which naturally clashes 
with the buyer's interests. The manager who 
purchased, applies for an injunction in Chancery to 
stop the manager who sold from competing with 
him on ground so contiguous as this. The Vice- 








Chancellor scorns the whole affair :—‘ Trumpery 
case, settle it out-of-doors”—and keeps putting off 
his decision as long as he can. Had it been a 
dispute between rival grocers about a business, say, 
which one had disposed of and then opened an 
opposition shop on the other side of the way, would 
this have been a‘ trumpery case” to be settled by 
the toss-up of a halfpenny? No; the wisdom and 
profundity of law would have been solemnly bent to 
the solution of the commercial contract. But a 
mere copyright matter, a mere theatrical matter— 
faugh! how finicking such questions are to the 
horsehair wigs! The Judges don't visit a theatre 
from one year’s end to another. The Q.C.’s and 
lawyers in good practice always “are told” about 
the features of this or that performance, but they 
know nothing from observation. When, therefore, 
& question comes before them, involving merely the 
making or losing of a few hundreds or thousands of 
pounds by theatrical performances, and the loss or 
retention of a livelihood for fifty or a hundred people, 
the matter is so trivial and contemptible that my 
lud and his learned friends cannot be expected to 
bother themselves about it. 





— —— 


How rarely have the funeral obsequies of great 
men been associated with the composition of special 
grand music from the pens of foremost musicians ! 
Heroes in their days of feverish exultations—in 
the hours commemorative of their triumphs, have 
had their glories madg more transcendent—their 
memories made more dear—by the lustre of the new 
“Te Deum,’ the resplendent new setting of the “ Non 
nobis Domine;” but when the chord of life has 
snapped, and the all that remains of the great hearts 
among the nations is transmitted to its last resting- 
place, how seldom has the aid of the musician, as 
creator of a newer, deeper, and more solemn feeling, 
been called into requisition! The great Duke of 
Marlborough when taken to his last home drew 
forth a certain kind of inspiration from Buononcini ; 
and the wife of George II., Queen Caroline, 
was carried to the tomb accompanied by the loving 
sympathy and the triumph song of George Frederick 
Handel. Since Handel’s day, nothing of note has 
marked, in this country, the last homeward journey 
of any crowned, sainted, or foremost personage, male 
or female. The musician even seems to have for- 
gotten his mission and his brotherhood, when 
leaving his friend and fellow-worker in that silent 
house of which death keeps the key, and to which 
no one living seeks access. Bach was placed in 
that secluded spot, where earth upon earth the bodies 
lie, but no son, no Handel, no pupil, sent forth the 
| song of consolation, ‘‘ Safe home, safe home in port.” 
| Handel, more thoughtful and more experienced in 
| the ways of his fellow men, paid for his tomb, hi 
| monument, and was buried with his own music. 
When. the angel's message came to Haydn he fell 
gently asleep, and the soul-searching strains of his 
loving admirer, and in some sense grateful pupil, 
Amadeus Mozart, were heard at his funeral obsequies, 
Mozart—poor sufferer—when his ministries were 
over, was taken to the grave mid wind and storm, 
and neither friend nor foe struck a chord or breathed 
a tone at the setting of one of the greatest musical 
lights the world has ever seen. Somebody arranged 
something from some of his works when the dis- 
consolate Beethoven was left to wait the reunion of 
body and soul in the last ages. The like ceremony 
happened to Spohr, to Mendelssolin, and to Rossini. 
Their tombs were canopied with some choice flowers 
of their own growing. The melodies that ascended 
to the spires were the songs of their hearts, and had 
long before touched the hearts of all lovers of music 
throughout Christendom. The congregations of the 
dead in the halls of harmony made room for each to 
pass to his own couch mid the inarticulate echoes 
of their own tender thoughts. But in all these 
cases there was no distinctive special music of peace 
and love, of faith and hope, of warning or benedic- 
tion, of prayer or thanksgiving, left by any one of 
these composers to illuminate the darkened scene 
or stay the lamentations of the mourners. How 
strange ! 
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Ay, how strange indeed is this —that the true 
regulators of public worship—the musicians—should 
think so little of the time when only their dust 
remains to give thanks—and that even then they 
could come into the holy temple, worship in His 
fear, and talk of the multitude of His mercies. And 
yet how truly sublime is the service, how great the 
poetry, how tender the praise, how beseeching the 
litanies, used at these seasons when the human 
heart most feels and fears. Then is proclaimed the 
doctrine upon which the whole of our being is based. 
* The lasi enemy is destroyed; death is swallowed 
up in victory; God is our light and our salvation ; 
whom then shall we fear? He is the’strength of our 
life ; of whom then shall we be afraid? We believe 
verily to see His goodness in the land of the living.” 
Such are some of the verses found in the Psalms in 
the old Office for the Burial of the Dead—wherein the 
grave is taken to be but ‘‘ the covered bridge ” leading 
from light to light, though a brief but silent twilight. 
Our foremost musicians go down to the tomb with 
the incense of noble deeds and fair renown, and yet 
with the fact that the greatest acts of their inherit- 
ance have been left undone. The two angels of 
record have dreary work to perform. Tried according 
to the proceedings of the old Egyptians, the day.book 
of the one, with its terrible catalogue of Roberts, 
Satanellas, Lucretias, Elsas, and all the other thrush- 
ings of the vexed and tortured heart, is indeed a 
ponderous tome when weighed against the few leaflets 
anent ‘the sunny days and houses luminous.” How 
little of manliness or self-respect is to be found in 
the scores of operas like these! What is there of 
love, faith, and hope, or the true nobility of human 
nature? And yet these composers are not so much 
to blame. They would have done right, and acted 
for the best, had they but true friends in the persons 
of God's ministers. The “ lovely” messengers that 
preach pass under. the portals of their churches with- 
out the company of the singers and minstrels, thinking 
to soothe the famine and thirst of the heart by godly 
admonitions, and what they call thanksgivings ‘‘ with 
understanding.” 
in return mocks and jeers, pointing to the back-ground 
where the dim figures of prophets and priests with 
the musicians circling round and about the chief | 
captain of song, their leader, the singer “after God’s | 
own heart.” The Church owes Mozart’s grand ser- 
vice for the dead to a mere accident, and but for the 
generosity of a Hungarian noble, what could have 
extracted from Haydn the music in his magnificent 
Masses, which no unworthy person should be suffered 
to touch or breathe upon? The world is indebtedjto 
Beethoven for his wondrous Missa in D; but had 
not Beethoven been cast on one side, supplanted in 
public favour by Rossini and the composers of his 
school, there would have been no eight-part Mass 
from his pen. As it was, he wrote it to be first per- 
formed in Berlin, such was his depression at the 
fickleness and no heart of the Viennese public. 
Beethoven well knew the church musician had been 
robbed of his inheritance, and that priests did nothing 
to help him to bear up bravely against the misfortunes 
of his life. The solitary monk had his cell and his 
commons granted him, and he knew there was the 
scant freehold hard by in God’s acre to receive and 
hold him in peace and rest until ‘the sound of the 
trump.” With Beethoven there was nothing of the 
kind. Living in a solitude more awful and more 
unbroken than that of any monk, unsought by priest, 
and repulsed by impresario, the only wonder is that 
he did not come to some ignoble end. Religion was 
too weak to preserve him, and the poor fellow tells us 
that only art held him back from self-destruction. Poor 
creature! Why did he not turn deaf-reporter, and 
chronicle the emotional exhibitions of the great 
pianists of his day? He was never stupid, and could 
keep himself sober. 

In this country the music for the dead is stereo- 
typed. Our Office “ Pro Defunctis ” has been shorn 
of the preliminary ‘‘ Dirge” or “ Dirige;” nor do we 
have the administration of the Holy Communion at 
those seasons when the fulness of the heart calls 
most for thanksgiving. Our Reformers exchanged the 
bright psalms ‘‘ As the hart pants,” “The Lord is 
my light,” “I will magnify Thee,” “In Thee, 0 
Lord, do I put my trust,” ‘I am well pleased,” 


They spurn the musician; and he | and so we don’t, and sneer at those who do. 





‘* Praise the Lord, O my soul,” ‘* Blessed is he,” for 
the two Psalms (the 39th and 90th) descriptive of 
the shortness and brevity of human life. This was 
a gad mistake; but in all other respects the Office 
for the Dead in the English Church stands un- 
paralleled. The Processional antiphons—the choir 
meeting the body at the entrance of the churchyard, 
going before it singing these anthems until the 
funeral train enters the church or reaches the grave 
—are beautifully adapted for high affecting choir 
and open-air music. In the reign of William III. 
there was a pasticcio made up for these grand 
words of comfort from the weird counterpoints 
of an Elizabethan composer, to which Henry 
Purcell has added somewhat, and in Queen 
Anne’s days something more was stitched on 
by William Croft. A miserable chant, said to be 
thought of by one Thomas Purcell, is the ordinary 
exponent of the two Psalms. To this is added 
occasionally the impressive anthem, ‘“ Lord, let me 
know my end,” by Greene. Supply the extract 
from Handel’s funeral anthem, ‘‘ His body is buried 
in peace,” and the all of our grand funeral music is 
told. This last movement is anti-rubrical, and 
unless our zealous regulators of public worship open 
the door somewhat in this quarter, Handel and his 
music may be shut out of Westminster Abbey. 
Anything and everything may be sung in the 
Chapels Royal, and in the chapels of our nobility, 
but not in Westminster Abbey (except as the 
chapel of the Westminster School!) Cathedral. 
The Bishops monition runneth not in Chapels 
Royal, nor in the chapels of our knights. Monarchs 
and earls of olden days declined the honour of 
episcopal faculties. 

There is no law against the administration of the 
Holy Communion at our burials, but when given it 
must be without the prayers, ‘‘ Lord, give thy people 
eternal rest, and let thine everlasting light shine 
upon them.” The Jews, says Jeremy Taylor, 
prayed for the dead, and our Lord forbade them 
not. But in these days we know more and better, 
We 
have no special Kyrie Eleison, no Creed, no Gloria 
in Excelsis for the Holy Communion ata burial. Our 
archbishops are content to be deposited without 
music; and why should the poor man want any? 
Perhaps, after all, cremation may swallow up even 
Morley, Purcell, Croft and Greene. ‘I don’t like 
’em,” said poor old Sam Wesley, when coming away 
from the funeral of his brother Charles. ‘I liked 
Handel, but not that other music.”” New funeral] 
Masses have sprung up here and there in the 
Roman Church, and mention ought to be made oi 
the Requiems by Cherubini and Hector Berlioz. 
The death of Manzoni has drawn a Requiem of 
more than ordinary length from the greatest 
living musician—the incomparable Verdi—the 
only composer living who can write either song, 
duet, trio or quartet, in all their full’ glory and 
significance. In general, Verdi determines upon 
setting some sombre and dreary drama, and it 
is difficult to let in the light to alleviate the 
darkened scene, or to get flowers to open and 
blossom in such dread company. But the thought 
of never-ending rest, the long sleep—the deey 
tranquillity of the tomb, the great change, and the 
light from the far distant shore—when considered 
in connection with his old friend—has roused this 
great master to great purpose, and put irresistible 
stress upon all his thoughts and faculties. The 
Church has done no good service to Verdi, but he 
has met her in his sorrow, and breathed fresh life 
into her time-honoured ceremonies. It is shocking 
to read the accounts of the performance of this 
grand music in theatres, accompanied with the 
outbreaks of obstreperous and maddening applause. 
There is no ‘ Christus consolator” to be found in 
such scenes; and with what disgust must this great 
apostle of melody and harmony peruse the records 
of such unseemly triumphs! If right, if strong, if 
good, if pure, what need of the hollow and pre- 
tentious criticisms that have disgraced the remem- 
brance of the first rendering of this lovely and 
beautiful work? It abounds in the terrible and 
strong, and yet there are murmurs of the ripples 
from the eternal sea. May we express the hope 





that this grand composition may be given here in a 
proper way by those who desire to “ pray for the 
dead,” and who can faithfully unite their hopes 
with the clang and ring, the low and sweet chant, of 
this much varied service work. Still if High Priests 
shut out the musician from the sanctuary, and 
forbid one of the highest exercises of his art, what 
is to be done? Perhaps Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane is better than total silence and utter 
abandonment. 








THE NEXT NATIONAL MUSIC MEETING. 





Postponed this year for prudential reasons, what 
with the dalliance of country choirs on the one hand 
and the collision with the Handel Festival on the 
other, the third series of National Music Meetings is 
already in hand, with a twelvemonth’s grace for the 
arrangements. For 1875 thelist of musicians form- 
ing the Council is very ample. The musical knights 
are in force, and the professors of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh and Dublin, while the working 
musicians of the metropolis lend their aid en masse. 
The bursaries are pretty rich. There is the Challenge 
prize and a purse of £100 for the best choral society 
ander 500; there is a £100 for the best society 
of 200, and there are three £50 prizes for societies 
of the third class (namely up to 80 members), for 
regimental bands of the line of not less than 85 
instrumentalists, and for other brass bands of not 
less than 18. We notice a new class in the fifty- 
pound category, namely a choral society for female 
voices between 60 and 80 strong; which should 
tempt the ladies. Also for church and chapel choirs. 
a bonus of £30 is offered: their performances to be 
vecompanied on the Handel Festival organ at the 
liseretion of the Jury. Coming down to the second 
prizes, we remark some novel advantages offered in 
this department. A second purse of £10 is added to 
the first purse of £25 for the best soprano solos ; the 
contraltos or mezzo-sopranos may compete for two 
purses of the same amounts, so may the tenors, so 
may the baritones or basses. Then come in the 
12th class the certificates of merit in harmony, sight- 
singing, and other branches of music. A new rule 
8 also introduced, allowing the sections of competing 
shoirs to enter different classes, the solo classes 
veing open to all comers. 


The list of pieces to be prepared for competition is 
vut, and may be had on application to Mr. 8. Flood 


_Page, the Secretary, together with the rules and 


egulations. Also an edition of the vocal music in 
vomplete form for each class is published by Messrs. 
Metzler. The list is voluminous, and comprises a 
‘ull and accurate test. All the arrangements have 
svidently been carefully considered, and if anything 
‘ike an adequate response comes from the choirs and 
single aspirants throughout the country, the com- 
vetition of next year’s midsummer will eclipse in 
wrilliancy and art-service its two predecessors. What 
ve would impress upon projected competitors through- 
mut the land is the advisability of making their 
wrangements in time; and this urgency is more 
neumbent in the case of large choral bodies, where 
conflicting wishes and interests have to be con- 
‘ulted, than in the case of individuals who have only 
heir own minds to make up. Where choirs have to 
urive at a fixed determination, a year’s grace is not 
oo ample; for when an appearance is fixed upon, the 
ime may be well employed in preparation. Above 
ll,no associated prejudices, no dread of secret in- 
luence or favouritism, should be allowed to militate 
vainst the expectation of a free conflict, conducted 
vith all impartiality and with the single determina- 
ion on the part of the adjudicators that the best 
verformers shall win. We niention this warning 
vecause of an undefined feeling which before the 
sroposed meeting of this year seems to have arisen 
‘n some of the country choirs—a feeling of half- 
listrust which may have found vent in the senti- 
nent, ‘Oh, we have no chance; so-and-so will 
mter and cut us out.” This hesitancy, if it existed 
ind hampered the confidence of competitors, was 
‘ertainly unwoithy. The lists are as open as 6n 
‘ny unoceupied field; and the catalogue of the 
adges is surely a guarantee that no quality save 
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absolute incompetence can come off lacking honour, 
even in the absence of reward. 

The Music Meeting at the Crystal Palace of 1875 
may therefore be looked forward to with the con- 
fidence of absolute success, if the country only 
responds to the enterprise and liberality of the 
directors. It, would be hard to pick a flaw in the 
arrangements, and indeed impossible if the spirit 
animating them is taken into consideration with 
the details of management. 








PAUL MARQUARD. 

At the end of the year 1872 there died at Catania 
in Sicily a young musical historian, Dr. Paul Mar- 
quard, a native of Dresdén, and only in his thirty- 
sixth year. Dr. Marquard was renowned for his 
labours towards a complete history of the Greek 
musical writers, and by his edition of Aristoxents. 
A commentary on his career, written by one who 
knew him in Germany, has appeared in Dwight’s 
Journal of Music; and from it some extracts may 
prove interesting. 

Marquard (says the writer) was of that class of 
rising young German scholars, who following the 
example of Otto Jahn, add to a profound study of 
philology a wide knowledge of the theory, practice, 
and history of music. Marquard had even then 
begun to make a speciality of the history. Since 
the days when Hawkins and Burney wrote, a science 
of acoustics has grown up affording a means of 
testing, in some degree, theoretic views of the cha- 
xacter of ancient music. Since they wrote too, philo- 
logy and the critical study of ancient literature have 
made such progress as to give the scholar of our day 
advantages in the investigation of ancient Greek 
music, of which neither they nor the German, 
Forkel, a century since, ever dreamed. 

Marquard’s fine, fresh, acute and vigorous young 
mind had already attained to a sufficiently lurid 
view of the proper direction and limits of inquiry 
when he was but three or four-and-twenty. He had 
sketched out a plan of a labour which must run 
through the next fifteen, twenty, or twenty-five 
years—perhaps longer—and which when accom- 
plished would be but prefatory in its nature. He 
had not any really strong hope of ever accomplishing 
this, and few years passed by before he was con- 
vinced of its impracticability by any one who had 
not a fortune and all his time at disposal. Still he 
generously determined to do what he could, to lead 
the way, to aid in laying the foundation for a super- 
structure—the work of others,—and began his work 
in his inaugural dissertation on graduating from the 
Bonn University, which was ‘‘ De Aristoxeni Taren- 
tini Elementaris harmonicis.” This was little more 
than a discussion of the character of the fragments 
of Aristoxenus; but it made its author known and 
prepared the way for his valuable work on that 
writer. 

On leaving Bonn, Marquard accepted a post as 
private tutor in Holland, where he obtained access 
to the noble Dutch libraries—especially that at 
Leyden. Here he‘enriched his learning, and the 
first-fruits of his studies came out in contributions 
to the Deutsche Musikzeitung in 1862. From 
Holland he proceeded to a post in the Werder’sche 
Gymnasium in Berlin, and thus entered the very 
centre of the circle which embraced the profoundest 
students of his favourite studies. At length, pub- 
lished by Weidmann of Berlin in 1868, came from 
the press a publication which amply justified the 
strongest hopes of Marquard’s friends—his edition 
of the Harmonic Fragments of Aristoxenus, dedicated 
to Professor Ritschi of Bonn. The Greek of Aris- 
toxenus with marginal notes, and the German 
translation stand on opposite pages; and the 
translation is so felicitous that it reads like an 
original German work. In the commentaries where 
passages from other Greek and Latin authors are 
quoted, the translation is always annexed. This 
sensible plan is followed, says Marquard in his 
preface, that all musicians, whether classicists or 
not, may be able to make a scientific study of the 
history of music. 

The oldest manuscript of Aristoxenus is that in 


the Library of &t. Mark at Venice, of which Abbé} 11. 





Valentinelli, the librarian, had furnished Marquard 
with a collation. It soon appeared, however, that 
the manuscript itself must be examined by the 
young editor. He petitioned the proper department 
of the Prussian administration for its aid and 
countenance, with the result, that, in regular diplo- 
matic course, the consent of the Italian government 
was obtained that he should have the precious volume 
entrusted to him for several months in Berlin. 
The MSS. at Leyden he had previously collated. 
Those in England—the ancient ones—he knew 
through Meibom. Dr. Bellermann of Berlin con- 
tributed his notes of ‘a collation of those in Leipsie, 
and. Studemund of those at Rome. Of these, the 
one in the Barberini Library was not known to exist, 
until discovered there by Studemund himself. Mar- 
quard justly remarks that it would be impossible to 
convey to the common reader any adequate idea of 
the difficulty and toil involved in editing an ancient 
author, untouched by philologist or critic for two 
hundred years. » Equally vain is it to attempt to 
convey to anybody who only knows English, a con- 
ception of the drudgery involved in the collation of 
old Greek manuscripts. In English variations in 
spelling rarely make any change in the sense—only 
perhaps when they lead to the adoption of a wrong 
word; but in Greek modes and tenses, cases, 
numbers and genders are determined by single 
letters and syllables. If scholars despair of ever 
giving us a correct edition of Shakespeare from 
printed copies of his works, what must be the labour 
of getting at the true text of an author in Greek only 
known through transcriptions made many centuries 
after his death? What the pationce and toil involved 
in merely comparing two ancient MSS. syllable by 
syllable, letter by letter? Not one of those gentle- 
men could hope for any pecuniary return for all this 
toil—certainly, none that could be considered as a 
reward; they wrought simply for the cause of 
learning, and threw the proceeds of their labour into 
the common stock. 

The masterly edition of Aristoxenus’ Harmonic 
Fragments thus produced, proved that men competent 
and willing stood ready to undertake a complete 
edition of the Greek writers on music, and that 
Marquard was the mau te assume the responsibility 
of acting as principal editor. As no adequate com- 
pensation for time and labour would be demanded 
or expected by these scholars, it was simply a 
question whether the public would take so much 
interest in such an enterprise, as to cover the 
expenses of publishing. Although this remains 
still very doubtful, a publisher was found, and it was 
determined to undertake the work. 

Marquard’s health, however, soon after failed, and 
he was forced to leave the harsh climate of Berlin to 
try the effect of the genial atmosphere of Southern 
France. He spent the winter 1869-70 at Mentone ; 
and from that town inthe February of 1872 he wrote 
a letter setting forth his schemes. The following 
extracts will convey an idea of it. 


The purpose is to publish a complete edition of 
writings on Music extant inthe Greek tongue. ‘This 
edition will be on a new critical basis, derived from 
the collections made by Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Stude- 
mund (just now called to Strasburg) during his 
residence of several years in Italy. Studemund is, 
beyond a doubt, the most distinguished of all the 
younger philologists ; his recently published edition 
of Gaius is completely exhaustive: his transcription 
—one must really so call it—of the celebrated 
palimpsest of Plautus in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, on which he is now at work, would alone be 
sufficient to secure to him for ever the warmest 
thanks of the learned world. Just now he is too 
much occupied to lend his hand to our work ; but he 
has reserved the right to share in our labours—which 
is naturally most gladly accorded him. As to the 
rest, I am the responsible editor, and the contract 
with the publisher runs in my name alone. This 

publisher is Teubner of Leipsic, with whom the 
faninae was closed in the summer of 1870. 


The collection proposed by Marquard was to con- 
sist of :— 


1. Aristoxenus; 2. The Sectio canonis of Euclid; 
8. Plutarch de Musicd; 4. Theon of Smyrna; 5. 
Ptolemy’s Harmonics; 6. Aristides Quintilianus 
de musicd; 7. The “ Introductio” of the Pseudo- 
Euclid; i 8. Pd fe wg Se ag gg od 9. 
Gaudentius, “ee iam i‘. °F . 

11. Bacchius Senior ; cndagnity Clas | 











edited by Bellermann with other musical fragments ; 
13. Porphyry’s commentary on the Harmonics of 
Ptolemy; 14. The Harmonics of Bryennius. Of 
these works, Deiters is to edit the Aristides 
Quinctilian, which it is hoped will be ready for the 
press in course of this year. Von Jan undertakes 
the minor writer, the Sectio canonis of Euclid, the 
Indroduction and the next following; Iam myself 
employed upon Theon of Smyrna, shall take up 
Ptolemy, Porphyry, Nicomachus, and whatever 
remains over—not finding an editor. Also Aris- 
toxenus for the sake of completeness will be taken 
up again notwithstanding my edition published by 
Weidmann in 1868. The edition will appear in 
large octavo form in the beautiful style that distin- 
guishes Teubner. 


So wrote Marquard in February. In December 
he died. The valuable publication is still an un- 


achieved work, for who shall succeed him competent 
to undertake it ? 





DONIZETTY S REMAINS. 





A few weeks ago we reported the discovery at 
Bergamo of Donizetti’s remains, minus the head of 
that eminent composer. he Gazetta di Bergamo 
now tells the grisly story in detail. It was known 
for certain that the body of the maestro, who died 
ih his native city, on the 8th April, 1848, was tem- 
porarily placed in one of the catacombs belonging to 
patrician families in the Valtesse Cemetery. But, 
when he was buried, the commotion produced by 
political events diverted men’s minds to other 
matters; they would otherwise have preserved a 
lively recollection of everything connected with the 
illustrious deceased; and the monument sub- 
sequently erected to him in the Basilica of Santa 
Maria Maggiore appeared perhaps a sufficient repara- 
tion for the kind of oblivion in which his ashes 
were allowed to fall. But recently the incertitude 
as to the precise spot where the revered remains 
had been placed, and how to guard and protect them 
from the injuries of time, arose with the power of 
remorse in the bosom of every inhabitant, and some 
absurd reports which, thanks to the doubt on the 
subject, managed to get spread abroad, convinced 
every one that it was imperative to ascertain in what 
place, and in what state, Donizetti’s remains really 
were. The members of the Municipal Board took 
every measure to satisfy the desires of the inhabi- 
tants, and, after some diligent researches, the Cava- 
liere Negrisoli, the Mayor, assisted by the assessors, 
two medical officers of the Municipality, the Cava- 
liere Michelangelo Galli and a notary, went to the 
Valtesse Cemetery. Having obtained permission 
from the noble family owning it, they caused the 
Pezzoli vault to be opened, and proceeded to ex- 
amine the coffins deposited there. It was not long 
before the coffin which should be Donizetti’s was 
distinguished from among the others. The frag- 
ments of the planks, all eaten away, which formed 
an outer case, having been removed, the searchers 
religiously examined the inner one of strong larch, 
which was nearly intact. They next opéned it, and 
the decomposed white bones of the skeleton met thé 
eyes of the agitated spectators. 

Of the skull, which was almost intact, the top 
part was wanting; according to report, it had been 
purloined and carried off immediately after a post- 
mortem examination, which two surgeons had made, 
and before the body could be closed up in the coffin. 
The principal bones, disjointed but nearly all in 
good preservation, still marked out the supine posi- 
tion of the body, and its full robust proportions. 
The bones of the sternum and the ribs were reduced 
to a fine brown powder, as well as the phalanges o 
the feet and hands. Macerated and partly decayed, 
but with its form perfectly recognisable round the 
upper part of the trunk, there was the overcoat of 
dark greenish cloth, with long skirts, and traces of 
silk lining, and, on one side of the chest, pieces of 
a black satin waistcoat. An official account of the 
visit having been drawn up, and everything having 
been carefully restored to its place in the larchwood 
coffin, the party took their leave, and the tomb was 
closed up again. The Municipality have given 
orders for a copper urn in which to collect and pre- 
serve the precious remains, and, it is to be hoped 
‘that, at a better time and in a fashion worthy the 
| great man whose fame las for half a ventury filled 
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the civilised world, the urn will be removed from the 
Valtesse Cemetery, and placed, with all due prestige 
and honours, in the Basilica of Santa Maria. 





FRANCE. 
Panis, June 17th. 

Paris is hot, and theatrical business nowhere, 
while all the best singers and actors are out of town. 
But then the Champs Elysées and the Bois are 
nightly crowded with cabs, and Parisians amuse 
themselves out of doors and in discussing old sensa- 
tions—Verdi’s ‘‘ Requiem” to wit. Itis pronounced 
florid and theatrical, but then so was the ‘“ Stabat 
Mater” and Rossini’s sacred music generally. 
Proposals are ripe for new enterprises in things 
dramatic: the present torpid season does not 
paralyse les bonnes idées. Our press is mad against 
your Lord Chamberlain, and sees in his recalcitrancy 
a political intention to stifle the genius of French 
literature in England. Nevertheless our managers 
have some faith in your public as yet, in the teeth 
of the official despot; for I hear of projects for 
exporting the Vaudeville and Variétés companies en 
bloc to London. May they succeed, and not shock 
the modesty of the Court Mrs. Grundy. By the way 
even in this wsthetic, State-aided theatre of ours, it 
is not the legitimate actors who pay best. M. 
@Heylli in his Foyers et Coulisses maintains that 
Rachel herself, instead of enriching the treasury of 
the Comédie Francaise, rather impoverished it; for 
this reason—whenever Rachel played, the house was 
full, and reached its maximum; but, as she did not 
play every night, it followed that the theagre.lost on 
the following night what it had gained on ‘Rachel's 
night, since it was impossible to offer the public any 
attraction sufficient to compensate it for Rachel 
herself. During the tragédienne’s reign, therefore. 
she alone constituted the Théatre Francais, on the 
occasions-of her holidays it was impossible to get 
any public at all—the theatre was empty. 
Pecuniarily speaking, therefore, Rachel was fatal to 
the interests of the Comédie Francaise, only she 
raised the honour and glory of not only that 
theatre, but of her country’s stage, and she 
restored tragedy to the prestige it had lost since 
Talma’s death. As to Rachels of the present 
day, if they existed, a realistic, morgue-like piece 
of sensationalism such as Croizette would eclipse 
them. Do you know what has been the most suc- 
cessful piece since ‘* Marion de Lorme” of Victor 
Hugo's? ‘Le Sphinx,” if you please. It has 
brought the author 27,400 francs; and Hugo’s play 
produced less than 30,000 francs. You who have 
seen the “ Sphinx,” know its literary value. And 
the “ Sphinx” has owed its entire success to 
Croizette. So much for Octave Feuillet. ~I hear 
Sardou is at work upon a new drama that is to 
appear at the Gaité next autumn. At the present 
moment the Bouffes is the only house which makes 
money, owing to the Judic, Théo, Peschard, and 
Grivot quartet. The other theatres are not so 
fortunate as the Bouffes, and there are rumours of a 
general closing unless a diminution is made in the 
poor-tax, as few managers can afford to deduct ten 
per cent. off their already feeble receipts. Fancy 
Paris without an open theatre for the next three 
months. Four theatres are already shut. 

The one oasis in the dramatic desert has been the 


production at the Comédie of M. Paul Ferrier’s | 


“ Tabarin,” a two-act comedy of rather idyllic 
pattern. Paul Ferrier is a young dramatist whose 
two or three productions have been all respectable. 
The play was received with much favour. The first 
act passed over very quietly, and perhaps one or 
two of the speeches would bear some curtailing, but 
the second went off briskly and was listened to in 
breathless silence. Loud applause from the audi- 
ence, and not alone from the claque, which prevents 
many people from applauding when they otherwise 
would, burst forth at the close of the piece. The 
subject of “ Tabarin’’ is historical: Tabarin 
himself was the comic servant of a quack, a sort 
of French Doctor Dee who flourished in the reign 
of Louis Treize. This quack was Dr. Montdor, and 
Tabarin was his hired fool and butt, and helped to 
sell off the drugs. The curtain rises on Montdor’s 





theatre in the Place Dauphine in 1620, where in 
those days charlatans and mountebanks were wont 
to take their station. Francisquine, Tabarin’s wife, 
is seated, mending clothes. Dr. Montdor and 
Nicaise Tripesance deplore the loss of Fritelin, who 
played the matamore parts, the roystering bullies 
and heroes of rhodomontade. This colleague has 
just been hung for some illegal act. There is con- 
sternation in the camp. How is the day perform- 
ance to be provided for? Tabarin comes in as 
Montdor is vaunting the magical effécts of a love 
philtre, a draught of which, Montdor maintains, 
will make the drinker beloved by the person he 
desires to please. ‘And the love thus won,” asks 
Tabarin, ‘‘ would it be durable?” ‘ Both fast and 
faithful,’ is the doctor’s reply. Tabarin muses and 
wishes it were true, but he has no faith in his 
partner’s science. He is passionately in love with 
his wife, who detests him. He believes her faithless, 
and she will not condescend to dispel his suspicions, 
but treats him with an aggravating scorn which 
sometimes brings upon her a shower of blows from 
his sword of lath, and at others drives him to the 
winehouse. The juice of the grape is the elixir 
he believes in, and he celebrates its praise in 
spirited lines. The comedy, I should say, is 
in verse. Now there is a youth named Gauthier 
who is an admirer of Francisquine, and who 
has even addressed her a _ billet-doux, which 
she has hidden in her bosom. In order to be near 
her he desires to replace the unlucky Fritelin, who 
has been hung. Finally, Gauthier is accepted, 
having won the doctor’s heart by talking Greek to 
him. In the last scene of the first act, Tabarin, 
| returning home all the worse for libations in which 
he has found it impossible to drown his love and 
cares, soliloquizes at some length, and ends in his 
despair, and although with little faith, by drinking 
a bottle of the elixir, while Montdor entering in the 
background rubs his hands with glee. In the 
second act there is a performance on the tiny stage 





by the mountebank. The piece is the farce of “* 7'he 
Two Casks,” by Tabarin himself, Montdor in the 
character of Piphague, pursnes Tabarin’s wife, who 
| has been married against her will, and whose former 
j lover, Rodomont, played by Gauthier also appears 
| upon the scene. This play within a play, although 
not a new idea, has all the charm of novelty, owing 
|to the skill with which it is managed. On the 
| approach of Tabarin, Piphague conceals himself in 
one of two large casks which, for no particular 
| reason except that they may serve as hiding places, 
| are found upon the stage. The arrival of Rodomont, 
supposed to have fallen in China when fighting 
against the Mandarins, terrifies Tabarin, who takes 
refuge in the other cask. Gauthier (Rodomont) 
enters, and the double action begins. Between the 
passages of the play, and unheard by the men 
in the casks, he urges her to fly with him. 
She consents, and they depart. After a time 
Tabarin lifts the lid of his cask, wondering at the 
pause in the piece. Where are they? They have 
actually eloped—eloped in sober fact; and when 
Tabarin realizes the flight, his anguish is keen. 
The audience laugh, thinking it all a part of the 
piece. “Bon Dieu!” screams Tabarin, “ ne’ riez 
pas!” But the audience laugh even more and 
|more, and applaud the poor mountebank, whose 
\ heartrending anguish they take for admirable acting. 
/**Gentlemen,” he cries, “it is serious, and I suffer 
‘in my soul.” “Bravo, Tabarin,” respond the de- 
lighted drapers, mercers, soldiers, and women who 
sit closely packed upon the benches. ‘ They have 
stolen my wife,” he cries, and the reply is a shout 
of laughter. ‘ Stupid crowd,” he exclaims, “ the 
piece is finished and the farce is played out. In 
Heaven’s name, my good gentlemen, begone.” As 
‘Labarin refuses to continue what they think is an 
amusing comedy, the audience wax indignant, and 
insist on his going on. At last the women in the 
audience begin to understand the truth, and when 
Tabarin, overpowered by the agonising mental con- 
flict, falls half suffocated into the arms of Montdor, 
the sympathy with him is general. Just then 
Nicaise drags in Francisquine by the arm. She has 
been overtaken by remorse, and has returned a 
penitent and loving wife. The people, who roared 








with laughter when Tabarin wept bitter tears, have 


| 








been convinced and roused by his passionate elo- 
quence and anguish, and cry ‘“‘ Haro!” and “ Out 
upon the runaway jade!” They tumultuously 
approach the stage, and there is danger of summary 
justice for the faithless wife, who in terror calls for 
help. Then the devoted Tabarin rouses from his 
grief to save his wife. He faces the mob, loudly 
declaring that it was all pure acting, a parcel of the 
play, and that they are fools to have been so taken 
in. ‘It is the piece. I hope it is new enough, and 
sufficiently surprising—with the amours of Isabella, 
her flight, her remorse, and her return.” His 
chivalry wins his wife’s gratitude and love; but Dr. 
Montdor ascribes the fact of her penitence to the 
love-philtre. The piece is capitally acted by the 
two Coquelins, father and son, and by Malle. 
Lloyd, a charming French actress of English 
parentage. 

Musically, all is in the future. Membrés’s opera, 
“‘ L’Esclave,” will probably be produced at the 
Grand Opéra in July. Nicolini and Nilsson are 
talked of for the Chitelet in the autumn; but then 
the Chatelet will be a cheap opera-house, and how 
about the terms of the fair Swede? Patti is engaged 
for twelve performances in Paris next autumn. 
The cantata given as the subject for the Prix de 
Rome is written by M. George Adenis; itis “ Acis 
et Galatée.”’ The music has to be sent in on the 
23rd of this month. The competitors are MM. 
Hillemacher, Ehrhaut, Wormer, Mearini, de la Nux 
and Marmontel. 

In sacrificing the Emperor Napoleon, France 
sacrificed a friend to dramatic art. A journal 
mentions a favourite scheme of the late Emperor, 
which would by this time have been carried in effect 
had not the events of 1870 and 1871 come to pass. 
This was the erection of the Théditre Musée on the 
grand Place du Carrousel, between the Tuileries and 
the Louvre. It was to have been one of a series of 
buildings bordering the Rue Rivoli, in connection 
with the Tuileries, so that at any time a performance 
might be given to which only the Court would have 
access. Only high class dramas were to be presented, 
as in the case of the Théatre Francais, and all profits - 
were to be paid into the treasury of that establish- 
ment. But the principal aim of the Thédtre Musée 


| was to do for theatrical art what has been done for 


some time past for painting and sculpture—that is 
to say, to establish a museum in which theatrical 
works of importance and things relating thereto 
were to be preserved. Every age and nation were 
to be represented in the relics collected together, so 
that materials might not be wanting to present a 
perfect history of the stage. 








LAW AND POLICE CASES. 


FILLE ANGOT IN CHANCERY. 
LISTON V. POWELL. 

In the Vice-Chancellors’ Court on Friday an 
application was made before Vice-Chancellor Malins, 
on the part of Mr. Liston, to restrain Mr. Powell 
and his wife, who is better known as Miss Emily 
Soldene, from performing in the Provinces, 
what is called the ‘* Gaiety version ” of the comic opera 
“ La Fille de Madame Angot,” on the ground that by 
the terms of an agreement entered into between the 
plaintiff, Mr. and Mrs. Powell, and Mr. Farnie, the 
adaptor of the opera, the plaintiff had the exclusive 
right of performing in the Provinces, the Crystal 
Palace excepted, for a period of twelve months the 
version in question. Ihe plaintiff alleges that he, 
having the exclusive right of representation, has 
suffered from the defendants producing the Gaiety 
version in towns in which he has contracts to perform. 
The application was brought before the Court a week 
before when it was directed to stand. over, it being 
admitted at that time that the construction of the 
agreement in question depended much upon the 
customs of the Dramatic world in such matters. Mr. 
Glasse now contended for the defence that the plain- 
tiffs themselves were not playing the version of 
Farnie because they did not introduce Mdlle. Lange 
into the first act; therefore, theycould not seek to 
restrain the defendant from playing it. Mr. Higgins 
for the plaintiff urged that although the words had 
been altered the play remained the same in conse- 
quence of the situations, by-play,and so forth, which 
were often the soul of a comic opera, being retained, 
and the whole _— was put before the public as the 
Gaiety version, and the alterations made really made 
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it a colourable imitation, infringing the copyright of 
the plaintiff. The Vice-Chancellor—I suppose you 
do not want to stop them playing ‘“‘ Madame Angot” 
altogether? Mr. Higgins—No, but if we found them 
issuing circulars and bills, attempting to make the 
public believe that they are playing our version, we 
would correct them; and we would also seek to do 
so if we found them playing what is palpably a 
colourable imitation. The learned counsel went on to 
contend that the defendants had produced a book 
which they said was the version they were playing, 
but which they did not follow. The Vice-Chancellor 
—Will you undertake not to use the version in any 
other tour? Mr. Glasse—But I contend we are not 
using it. We are not playing the Gaiety version. 
The Vice-Chancellor said it was evident that the 
defendants did sell the Gaiety version. Upon the 
face of the agreement it appeared that it was only a 
license to play, but their conduct gave them an ex- 
clusive right. He could not think that this was a 
matter which should have been brought into Court, 
and he would, therefore, suggest that an agreement 
should be come to. The case was so trumpery that 
it should never have,occupied the time of the Court. 
Mr. Higgins—I think not; I believe there are a 
large number of persons interested. The case was 
then adjourned till the next motion day. 
BROWN V. BROWN AND CRELLIN. 

The petitioner, who carries on the business of a 
hatter, inpartnership with his father in Bond Street, 
married the respondent, who was also in a respectable 
position in life, in February, 1867. They lived to- 
gether at first on affectionate terms, but after a time 
differences arose between them, owing to the late 
hours kept by the respondent and her frequent 
absence from home. In February, 1873, a reconcili- 
ation was effected through the interposition of friends, 
but shortly afterwards Mrs. Brown, who had £200 a 

. year settled upon her, finally left her husband,-and 
cohabited at Jack Straw’s Castle, Hampstead Heath, 
and other places with the co-respondent, who was at 
the time a member of one of the London theatrical 
companies. During his intimacy with the respondent 
she presented him with.some jewellery the property 
of her husband. He was subsequently tried at the 
Middlesex Sessions for stealing those articles but 
was acquitted of the charge. The petitioner now 
prayed for a divorce, and there was no defence. The 
Jury having found for the. petitioner, the Court 
granted a decree nisi, with costs. 








THe WoopreN-HEADED AxstHETIKER.—Let the 
German critic who is so shocked with Shakespeare’s 
Juliet, go to Wandsworth for some very pretty 
English types of those well-behaved, timid, non- 
entities of his fatherland he so mueh belauds, for 
they abound. But we suspect that mankind will 
long continue to cherish a decided preference for the 
warm flesh-and-blood sweet heart of Romeo, even 
though, to the infinite horror of these new lights, 
she could match her lover in confounding the sun 
and the moon, the lark and nightingale, could kiss 
him almost at first sight, and vow that if he wed 
another the grave should be her bridal bed. Such 
heroines, perhaps, are not common in real life; and 
conceivably it is as well that they should not be so. 
But they are the stuff of which immortal dreams are 
made, and we compensate ourselves for the con- 
ventional coldness of real life by dwelling ever and 
anon with such divinely passionate creatures in the 
genial realms of imagination. It was a German, 
and a great admirer of Shakespeare, who exclaimed, 
‘* Truth still lives in Fiction,” though perhaps he 
was too sanguine when he added, ‘“‘ And from the 
copy the original will be restored.” Real life is a 
somewhat lukewarm business, and we doubt if its 
pulses grow any warmer with age. But the poets— 
the great poets—give us life red-hot—glowing, un- 
restrained, and, if you will, bombastic. It is your 
second and third-rate poets whose heroines invari- 
ably behave themselves, and whose heroes apos- 
trophise in faultless and measured diction. Grant 
that Shakespeare has every literary fault under the 
sun. Has he every literary beauty and greatness? 
That is the only important question, and there can 
be but one answer toit. If faults could kill a writer 
he would have been forgotten long ago. It is 
faultlessness, coldness, want of fire, and fervour, and 

ssion, which ultimately send a poet—no matter 

ow popular in his time—to the pastrycooks, If any 
one wants to show how acute, penetrating, and 
accurate a critic he can be let him begin by exposing 
Shakespeare's manifold blunders and carelessnesses. 
He will probably not be read, but he will be quite 
right and unanswerable. Still, as we have said, is it 
worth while at this time of day? Let him abuse his 
contemporaries instead. He is then sure to be 
listened to. And let any of those contemporaries 
who are disposed to be over-sensitive remember that 
the real estimate of them in the long run will depend 
—as in the case of Shakespeare—not on the number 
of times they tripped, but on the number of times 
they soared d 
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Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


cs. WiLL bh ft Ba, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society ; Superintendent 
‘ Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





To wHicH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street ; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. ; 

THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. . . . The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 

‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. 'The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magniticat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.” —Church Review. 


POR oF 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &., AND ATHANASIAN CREED. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—Ist, The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly. The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s.; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book, 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 
FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tue Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
By ©. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church,Choral Union ; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 














Tondows 7, T, BAYES, Lyall Plage, Baton Squaro; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO,’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 8 ft, 5 in, 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years Syziem. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 








42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in, 
£3 18¢, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORKTE, 
In Walnut. . 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS 
THE *BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


+," The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
which so often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 


110 GUINEAS, 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft.: 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


leads 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 


| PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE.) 
201 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


J.B. CRAMER & CO,’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





-—44 Octave Melodeon, with packing 





C608 cracncesheséasese unen 12 Guineas 
1,—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 a 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
ONTO. FS dc dacsenvises ices 18 ma 
3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 
in polished Ash, Black Wal- 
nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 = 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 
nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 
Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 - 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 32 ~ 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 
(in place of Tremolo).. . a “ 
5.—Eight Stops, two Knee Swells, 
Elegant Veneered Case in 
Rosewood or Walnut........ 85 - 
|5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
| DOD | os. cvdys ees seeeee 38 “ 


| 6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 
handsome Case in, Black Wal- 
nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 
OXELD) occecpecccccscccces 

| 7.—Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 
some panelled Black Walnut 


49 


8.—The above with Octaye Coupler, 





Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 
Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 
PUNOR) + 4 vctees becasue 60 a 
9,.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 
some panelled Resonant Case 
in Black Walnut .......... 85 o 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ,........... 40 - 
|9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 
and Knee Swell ............ 45 * 
9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 i 
9d.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 e 
9e.—EHight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 * 
9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 s 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 
Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 + 
10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
Knee Swell ......ccccsecces 85 “ 
11.—Ten Stops, 23 Octaves German 
Pedals, Footand Hand Blowers 
and Foot Swell ......... «+» 100 ‘s 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 
Full Organ and Knee Swell, 
and Hand Blower ......... S ieee 
13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
Blower...... Se oof e Ceeson .-125%t0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,* Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant Cases, 
Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s, ; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv lOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 
Can also be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST. F 





J. B. CRAMER & CO.’s 
HARMONIUMS, 


No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &6 6s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 7s, 
MAHOGANY, &8 8s, 
Five Octaves. 


No. 3. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 Qs. 
MAHOGANY, £10 10s. 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator. 


No. 4. 


OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s.; 
WALNDT, £14 14s, 





Fiye Stops. 
Forté. Expression. 
Tremolo, Forté, 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 
OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNDT, £17 17s. 
Eight Stops. 
Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglias, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. . 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 103; 
WALNDUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression, 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion. Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No, 7. . 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42; 
Sixteen Stops. 


| Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 

| Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 

| Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté, 

| Fifre, Expression. Sourdine. 

; Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

| No. 8, 

| QAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s; . 

WALNUT, £50. 

Seventeen Stops. 

Tremolo, Clarinette, Cor Angla 
Musette, Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion, Basson, 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux, Forté, 
Fifre, Expression. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action, 
No. 9. 


OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £62 10s,; 
WALNUT, £55. 


Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 

Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
— Expression. don. 

Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Slacinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Knee Action, 

No. 10, 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76; 
Twenty- -four Brags, (Two Teyhoeras ) 
Forté, Fifr Clai 


iron, 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Hant- Flute, Fo 


bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. ’ 
Agcouplement, at Accouplement. 
Tremolo, rand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression son, 
Forté. gor sat Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Forté, 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 
’ 199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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J, B. CRAMER & C0.’S NEW SONGS, 


BY ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN. 

















TAS 0s 06 46 00 bicatks bn oatin ences aes i% 
DU hin sine chad os tnscbecdee ce egvagees ves 40 
OI Sch saness adie stsersonccuconres &-O 
uinevere | (Sung by Malle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
Es bssie os char ceterscetesced ccenncincs OO 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Song) .,,... . 2 
CB FMR BID os fn:60 de nc ccensecses » 40 
BY LOUISA GRAY. 
Pr ee ras i 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). InEflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) ...............00008 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, ‘‘ Remembrance” ..............ssssseeeee 4 0 
BY O. BARRI., 
Happy Voices ...... os 40 
Love Token (The) .... Rbatbscswesessoedeeebncceee € © 
Alone for ever. In D and F. (Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 4 0 
IEEE ncink onsdighbakeseevas¢icowannséanen 40 
ST I wade cde Nc d binds adisc ca ce scecctoestectees 40 
Love's golden past ........00..see008 40 
BY MISS PHILP. 
Te Re ROG in. us vs sanceestscdnes os cecccsccccescs. @ © 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ...........seseeee 4 0 
ROMO’ oo 0s ceccccogecktesoee - 40 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 
Words, vain words...) 0... esse ce eeeeeeees 40 
The sea swalloWS.....c ives cs cece cesses sesees 40 
TRIN ones vcccccesesscscenscnccoveccucsedsegescos 4 0 
The Choice, in E flat and G.. .....cececeees cme 
THOMA fo. cdecvc cece cccccccecccs veces . 40 
Spir t LOVE .. .ccecseccscvccvccecvvevevceseces - 40 
Twilight a. cccccccoce . 40 
pe ee ere ree 
Friends ..............»Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the way .......0+.+ » 40 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 





The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ........ 


The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle, Drasdil) ..........46 
The above are suitable for cither Contralto or Baritone voi 
once had a sweet little doll, dear. In G and B flat. 


(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ........0065 


4 
4 
ce 


0 
0 


0 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


se 


= 


La PRIMA TORR 06 0. voce ceccceccvces sen cees cece cececes 
Summer days ........++ 
Up Bild .6.00 00 vs cece 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) .......+s+00++s 


Queen of Beauty. Song. (Tenor) .......... 


The Land of the Setting Sun, Duet. (M Soprano 


and Tenor) ...... 


For ever and for aye 2.4.00. sess ee sees rTeTeTeT itty) 
I i REY ia oe vc hc 00 0000 vem ewerccezeces 
By the old Corn Mill... ...ccccccececccvceseseeveese 
——_—_—>——_ 
LONDON: 


a 


~. » © 


o 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 
. ‘REQENT STREET, W. 





CRAMERS’ 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OV 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, aud have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 


for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—VvizZ., 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER, 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers, 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . by BROADWOOD. 
Second ,, Pianofortes . . by COLLARD. 
Third ,» Pianofortes .. by EHRARD. 
Fourth ,, Pianofortes .- . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth ,» Pianofortes -. - by CRAMER. 
Sixth . Harmoniums. - by CRAMER, 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at the usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates, 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 


out on a large and liberal seale only by themselves. 


Thi8 system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, Connarp, 
Erarp, and Kirkman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER. 





At- BRIGHTON, 


ition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramens haye 
Bt 9 a very cane New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 


increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guineas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Recent Srreet, W. 
J. B. CRAMER. & CO., Moorgate Srrzer, Orry. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Wast Stager, & Westen Roan, Baiautox, 
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ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. 64. 




















PART THE FIRST. 


DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.7.3.).. 1 1 


LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of os | BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (s.).. fos 
BRONOTES . 2. cesccccccccccesccccbeseseessoecesserds senses 2*2 | HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ................ . 
THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 | WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (In Bernany.) Introduction, &. 0 10 
IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus.............,. 1 0 
CONES. oc cccsccnicascccceecsspocdodesvesendeh velewebbe ween 0 9 | BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples.......... 
I WILL POUR MY SPIRIT. Chorus. ccs s.cccccscccccccsesvdece 1 9 IF THOU. HAST ENOWN. Bala (Bd .... ccrccesececscccces hs 
| 


HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.s.a.) and Chorus., 1 4 





PART THE SECOND. 




















id. , .d. 
YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet | THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (ss...) ........ A 0% 
(8.A.7.B.) ..000. bdsonkscasaesneknesiarakiucandingheniag 0 6 | HIM HATH GOD EXALTED, Finale Chorus............ a 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus ........0.sscsessecseeeceees a] 
; The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 
.d. .d. 
REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. InAflatandG (x) 4 0 | IF YE BE RISEN (r.)..ssscecssccseeees pieaskteapeemesdiess 4 ‘6 
DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (.) .......... 4 0 |. HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio.......... 3 0 
WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD (C) ........0ssseeeeeeeeeees 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TBARS. In Bend G(c)...... 4 0 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO. 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
A Sacred Cantata. 
THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 
THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 
PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. eto BOUND IN CLOTH. 8s. 
EE - = — = - — — 
»TU 74 
§. Al. © ty 8. d 
BLESSED IS THE MAN. Chorus (8.A.1.B.) ..eessseseeeeeeeeees o {6’S|-\WEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied 0 9 
| HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (8.4.7.B.) .....eeeeeeees 1 3 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. , Finale Chorus.,......+++. cocsesseee O YD 
The above pieces are published ae for the convenience of Choral Societies. 
' 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. ie 
s. d. 
OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air .......0e0000+5 ... 8 0 | THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE,.......+0++-.+6 3 0 
PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte.......... jSomporams . 2 6 | BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto)......-+seeereeeees ines: Se 
Lonpon: J. B. ORAMER AND CO,, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
oe oe - caine 
Printed pd Published by Jawse SWiPe, of 6 Klagestevet, Goldepequare, in the County of MMAlenes, a) the prtnting-oGlce of Aire d Cou OF Bing-etvest atoreanldee Friday, June 4% WAT 
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